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BITTER SWEETS: 
A LOVE STORY. 


BY JOSEPH HATTON, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACOB MORRISTON,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A PAINFUL DISCOVERY. 


Taey had gathered in the hay round about Summerdale; the hops 
far away beyond the church had been pruned; the bream and the trench 
had spawned in the river, the grayling had made havoc amongst the 
flies ; and the old town of Summerdale slumbered on. So slowly and 
yet so swiftly did time pass away, that the ripening of the corn followed, 
and the gathering in of the crops, and the browning of the leaves, and 
the falling of the apples, ere it was hardly;remembered that the hay was 
stacked. In truth the seasons came and went so silently, and so gradually 
that Summerdale hardly noticed the transitions. 

Paul Massey’s health had not improved. Indeed his condition had 
caused Mrs. Massey so much uneasiness, that she had induced Paul to 
go to London and obtain advice. She had accompanied him thither in 
the early part of the autumn ; and all that the great man whom Paul 
consulted had said to Mrs. Massey, after his private interview with Paul, 
was that her husband must not be over anxious about things, must not 
study too much, or work too hard: it would do him good to travel. 

This was inexplicable to Mrs. Massey, and Paul said it was the 
custom of the profession to exag¢ { 
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“T sometimes think you conceal some trouble from me,” Anna said 
afterwards. ‘That is mistaken, love, if you do, dear Paul.” 

But Paul changed the subject, and said he was much better, and he 
appeared to be so for a few days after their return to Summerdale. 

His wife’s account of her interview with Mr. Evans had greatly 
interested Paul, and after kissing his daughter, his first question was 
about their frequent visitor. 

Kate said he had not called during the three days they were away, 
and the gardener had said that Mr. Evans had left the town. 

Both Paul and his wife very much regretted this. Anna said Mr. 
Evans would be sure to return ; and she was right. 

In the course of a fortnight he came back again. The trees were 
stripped of their leaves ; and a bright fire was leaping up the big dining- 
room chimney of Oak House. Paul was playing chess with his wife, and 
Kate, with her long brown hair hanging about her white shoulders, was 
looking on. 

A knock at the door startled them ; but they were all glad to receive 
Mr. Evans, for'he was a pleasant companion, and his history was deeply 
interesting to the Masseys. 

“We are very glad to see you again,” said Anna. 

“ Welcome back to Summerdale, mister truant,” said Paul heartily. 

“Did you think I should not return?” said George. 

“Oh, no,” was Anna’s quick reply. 

Mr. Grey sat down ; the chessmen were put aside; wine and spirits 
were brought forth; and a pleasant chat commenced. The truant soon 
told them that he had been to Helswick, and that he did not find it 
much altered. When Kate had gathered up her wealth of hair, and 
gone to bed, Mr. Evans said to Paul he supposed Mrs. Massey had 
told him about her discovery. Paul confessed as much, and said how 
greatly it had surprised him. 

To talk about Helswick seemed now a greater relief than ever to 
George Grey. He told them of every well known spot, and of the few 
changes which had taken place. He had heard of his sons, he said, and 
of his wife, though nobody knew him again. It was a bitter lot his, he 
said ; but it was some comfort to know that those whom he left behind 
him had prospered, that they had not known want. The thought that 
they might have done so had cust him many a weary, sleepless night, 
when he was far away. He was glad she had not suffered in a worldly 
sense; a bad conscience was a sufficient punishment to any guilty soul. 

How everybody and everything toid Paul of his terrible crime! It 
seemed as if nothing could take place, as if a dozen words could not be 
spoken without his guilt being alluded to in covert bitterness. 

Mrs. Massey said she was glad Mr. Grey had come home in a more 
settled state of mind. 

“Yes,” he said, “I shall go back a happier man.” 

“Go back, where?” said Anna. 
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“To Melbourne.” 
“ And when ?” 
“Tn the spring.” 
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“But suppose you were to discover that your wife was not guilty,” 


said Anna. 


“ Ah, it is useless to attempt to buoy me up with false hopes. The 


proofs were too strong. 


She is living in comfort, and with her sons.” 
Anna made a memorandum in her mind to make a trip to Maryport ; 
but increased anxieties concerning her husband postponed the intended 


journey. 


No, Mrs. Massey, I am better contented now. 


Whilst they were talking so cosily round the blazing fire, the wind 
rose, and blew gustily about the old house, and Paul thought of the sea, 


as he always did, when the wind was high. 


It blew the leafless elms 


about in the Summerdale Square, and the old stocks creaked and groaned 
as George Grey passed them on his way home. 

The wind blew loudly elsewhere, and at Maryport amongst other 
places—sereaming amongst the shipping, and shaking the houses. Indeed, 
the same wind which troubled Paul Massey, and which rumbled in the 
chimney of the low, old-fashioned room in which George Grey was fast 
asleep and dreaming of Helswick, shook the window of the little dining- 
room, at Purdown, where Frank Grey and his mother were having a 
quiet chat before retiring to bed. Mrs. Grey had become more affec- 
tionate in her manner towards Frank, since the night, long ago now, when 
she had come home in tears from that painful interview with poor Bessie 
Martin ; and of late she had said much less about her son Richard than 
formerly, whatever she might have thought. 

“T believe I saw that poor girl the other evening, mother,” said 
Frank, with his feet upon the fender. 

* Bessie?” said Mrs. Grey inquiringly, and with a sigh. 


“Yes; but 1 may be mistaken—I hope I am. 


There was rather a 


noisy upper-box full of persons at the theatre, last night—it was the 
Mayor's bespeak as you know—and in the front of the box was a girl 
whom I could not help thinking, all the night, must be Bessie Martin.” 
“Poor thing!” said Mrs. Grey, looking into the fire and waiting for 
Frank to proceed with his story. 
Her hair was very black, her eye bright and large; in fact, every 


feature corresponded with your description. 


Poor soul, I could hardly 


follow the play for looking at her, and | was rallied about it by a friend 


who was with me. 


He little knew my thoughts, mother ! 


How often 


people are deceived when they think they are amazingly clever. 

Mrs. Grey sighed, and looked mournfully up at her son. “ Poor 
Bessie !” she said, ‘1 have wished sometimes that she were dead ; but L 
fear, I fear, it is worse than that.” 


“T can hear no tidings of Dick,” said Frank, after a short pause, 
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“but I daresay he is all right ; he would not have given up his situation, 
you may depend upon that, mother, unless he had something better to go 
to; you mustn’t trouble about him,” said Frank cautiously, and like one 
feeling his way. 

“Trouble, Frank! I cannot help it ; I have learnt to disguise my 
feelings, of late years, and to check my tongue, but my heart is unchanged, 
and therefore I cannot help its yearning after your brother. Ah, you 
don’t know what it is to be a mother.” 

“ No,” said Frank ; and he could not resist a smile, though he went 
up to his mother, and kissing her forehead, said: ‘‘I do not, but I know 
what it is to love a mother.” / 

“My dear boy, you have been very kind to me, and I have often 
behaved ungratefully,” said Mrs. Grey, the remembrance of some peevish 
tits oceurring to her. “ But you must admit, Frank, that you were a little 
to blame in your treatment of Richard; you did not think enough about 
his earlier years, and the thoughts and ideas which he had got from Mat 
Duncan.” 

“Don’t hesitate, mother—relieve your mind,” said Frank kindly, 
when his mother paused and looked doubtfully into his eyes. 

‘“Tf he were never to write to me again, Frank, if I knew that he 
hated me, I could forgive him ; because I know that his mind has been 
perverted, the same as the mind of another who left me when you were 
children.” 

It was useless for Frank to discuss this question with his mother, 
and he never did. Had he done so she would by degrees have worked 
herself up into a denunciation of everybody—including even poor Bessie 
Martin—as betrayers of her poor son’s innocence, 

“Well, now 1 shall say good-night, mother,” said Frank, putting his 
arm round her. 

“That's what you always say when we talk upon this subject ; but I 
do not blame you, my dear boy—good—” 

She did not finish the sentence but exclaimed excitedly : “ What was 
that ?” 

“What, mother?” said Frank, listening. 

“That noise.” ’ 

“Oh, the wind ; why, mother, you are getting nervous.” 

“There have been two burglaries in this very parish, Frank,” said 
Mrs. Grey, “this week.” 

“It does not follow that there is to be third here, mother,” said 
Frank. 

An hour afterwards Mrs. Grey rose from her bed, and drew up her 
blind. The wind had gone down, and all was quiet. The gas which 
usually lighted that portion of the thoroughfare, which passed by the 
bottom of the garden, was extinguished ; blown out by the wind no doubt, 
thought Mrs. Grey. Whilst she was thinking so, she thought something 
stirred in the garden. At first it was like a cautious footstep ; then it 
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was as if a bolt was removed ; then it was like the turning of a lock. 
“How nervous I am to be sure,” said Mrs. Grey, listening again for a 
moment, and then returning to bed. But she could not sleep. Either 
she was nervous or there was something strange going on below stairs. 
She went up te Frank’s room; but Frank was fast asleep, and she did 
not like to awaken him. 

She never was a coward, and she determined to go cautiously the 
back way into the kitchen. Listening at every step’and creeping on in 
the dark, Mrs. Grey at last stood at the bottom of the stairs. 

A gleam of light flashed out from the kitchen, and then disappeared. 
A hurried remark was made in a whisper, by some person to another, and 
then a second flash of light. Mrs. Grey was almost petrified with alarm, 
notwithstanding her courage. 

The light came towards her. She stepped aside, concealed by the 
door, which was pushed forward, and two men passed her. The light 
shone upon the foremost one for a moment, and Mrs, Grey had nearly 
screamed aloud. 

They ascended the stairs cautiously and entered the dining-room. 
She could hear them overhead ; but she did not move. Had they gone 
further she would have followed, fearing that injury might befal Frank, 
whom she prayed might sleep on. 

The minutes were like hours. The quarter of an hour during which 
the burglars occupied themselves in the rooms above was like an age to 
Mrs. Grey, in her hiding place. 

At length footsteps, silent cautious steps, were heard upon the stairs, 
and the light from the dark lantern flashed again in the kitchen; and in 
a few minutes more the men were gone. 

Mrs. Grey crept out silently from her place of concealment and went 
up-stairs upon tip-toe again to Frank’s room. 

“Thank God !” she said to herself when she heard him still asleep, 
and then she staggered back to her own room and crept shivering and 
trembling into bed. 


The next morning when the robbery was discovered Mrs. Grey said 
nothing. She was pale, and ill, and like one beside herself; so Frank 
made as little of the affair as he could. He gave the police a list of 
the articles stolen ; it included about thirty pounds taken from a bureau 
in the dining-room, sundry old coins, a dozen of silver spoons, and as 
many forks, an old-fashioned silver watch with the initials “G. G.” upon 
the back, and several other minor things of no great importance. 

A well-known detective officer examined the house and its fastenings, 
and explained how the thieves had got in, as well as if he had seen them. 
There were footmarks near the kitchen window, through which they had 
entered, and it was not unlikely, he said, that these footmarks would’ 
prove strong evidence against the thieves if they were captured, which 
it was very likely they would be, and that evening. 
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“Do you think you will take them so soon,’ Mrs. Grey inquired 
with well-assumed calmness. 

“ Hard to say,” said the man, looking at her; “ not unlikely, rather 
think we are on the right scent.” 

Within an hour afterwards the officer returned with some of the 
stolen articles; but Frank had gone to business, and Mrs. Grey could 
not identify them. The watch with “G. G.” engraven upon it was 
certainly like thé one which was missing; but she must decline to 
swear to it. 

“Well, perhaps the master will be able to identify them better,” said 
the man, noticing Mrs. Grey’s agitation, ‘“There’s no need for you to be / 
nervous, marm.” 

“T suppose it is necessary that we should swear to them before the 
thieves can be convicted,” said Mrs. Grey. 

“Well, it generally is,” said the officer; “ but I'll just fit this boot 
into the footmarks,” he said, taking a boot out of a handkerchief. 

Mrs. Grey hurried up-stairs, and put on her bonnet and shawl. 

“Why some one’s been and tampered with them footmarks,” said the 
officer, coming back. 

“Tampered with them !” said Mrs. Grey, feigning great surprise. 

“T must see your servants,” said the officer. 

Mrs. Grey rung the bell, which was answered by a respectable 
looking girl. 

“Call Mary,” said Mrs. Grey. 

“There, sir, you may question them as you please—I shall be back in 
a few minutes.” 

As fast as she could walk, Mrs. Grey went to Beckford Square, and 
saw her son. 

Frank was alarmed at her pale face. 

“ Whatever has happened, mother !—sit down,” he said closing the 
door. 

“They have taken them—they have been to me to identify the 
things,” said Mrs. Grey almost gasping for breath. “I would not say 
they were our things. They will bring them to you: you must not 
know them—you must say they are not ours.” \ i 

“Why, mother? what is the meaning of this?” 

“The thieves cannot be convicted unless the goods are identified.” 

“ But we wish them convicted, mother ?” 

“You would convict your brother!” exclaimed the wretched woman, 
falling sobbing into her son’s arms. 

Mrs. Grey had seen the burglars, on that dreadful night—they were 
Richard Grey and Peter Foster. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
MORE TRIALS THAN ONE 


Tue next morning the number of slip-shod men and women who 
hung about the city gaol of Maryport, to see the “night charges” marched 
to the police court, was unusually large—to see the men whom it was 
supposed had had a hand in several serious burglaries, which for a time 
had completely bafiled the detective capabilities of the police. 

It was a bitterly cold morning. Snow and sleet and rain were falling, 
and the wind swept wildly along the streets, chilling everything. But 
the weather must be bitter indeed that would drive, to their miserable 
hovels, the class of persons who come out of back streets and alleys to 
gaze on criminals. 

As the prisoners were brought forth—male and female—some for 
being drunk, some for brawling, some for thieving, some for stabbing, 
they scanned the crowd eagerly, and, nearly in every instance, found 
sympathizing faces there. 

When Richard Grey and Peter Foster came out heavily hand-cuffed, 
there was a great rush towards them; but the two were put into a cab 
and driven off, and a stout oily looking rogue, amongst the last batch, 
\ seemed a little disappointed that he was not to share in this special 
honour. , 

Richard Grey had undergone that marked physiognomical change 
which is inevitably produced by a career of vice. If people would 
keep their good looks, they must be good. Nature soon sets her seal 
of infamy upon her infamous children. Richard Grey, the fair-haired, 
handsome boy of Helswick, with the sanguine blue eyes, and florid 
complexion, had become a gaunt lout of a fellow, with scowling : 
visage, and sensual mouth ; a fellow with a lowering brow and dull 
heavy villanous eyes. His features were regular and well shapen still ; 
but there were lines in his face, that had changed the once open expres- 
sion, and he was so altered, that his own fond mother would hardly have 
' y recognized him. 

His companion, who was considerably his senior, had not much 
changed from the time when we first introduced him to our readers. 
Peter Foster was always an ill-favoured fellow. He simply looked 
older now, and dirtier ; added to which he was poorly dressed. Richard 
Grey, on his return from America some months previously, had casually 
met him in Liverpool, and they had returned to Maryport together. 
Peter had long been cast off by his parents, whom he had nearly ruined, 
and Richard had lived a desperate life on the other side of the Atlantic. 

No wonder that these two soon found equally abandoned companions 
at, Keems’s. -It was during the singing and rioting of this place, that they 
became connected with a band of thieves, who had for some time carriep 
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on a successful course of robbery, in various parts of the country. They 
had friends in several of the piincipal towns of England, and a constant 
correspondence was kept up with London. 

The police of Maryport (whose chief had been reared in Scotland 
Yard) had a tolerably fair knowledge of the local criminal population. 
They knew where to look for certain classes of thieves. They knew the 
set amongst which burglary was favoured; and they could put their 
hands almost immediately upon ordinary pickers and stealers. But the 
new importation troubled them so much that the assistance of a Bow 
Street runner had been secured. 

It was not long ere the London dective scented out Keems’s Harmonic 
Bowers, of which place, attired as a simple countryman, and with all a 
simple countryman’s manners, he became a regular frequenter. By and 
bye he ingratiated himself with Peter Foster and Richard Grey, and was 
permitted to sit beside the chairman. He said he had come into some 


‘money, and as he had no other incumbrances he had come to spend it, 


and he should be glad if they would recommend him to a comfortable 
sort of inn where he could be jolly for a week or so. 

The chairman undertook to see the countryman in “a snug crib,” 
and two friends of Foster’s and Grey’s (the latter's alias was Smith, 
and the former's Banks ; but we who know them will give them their 
proper names) went home with the countryman that night, and had 
a rare jollification. The countryman soon grew a favourite with his 
new friends ; Jack Crib, the chairman, was particularly fond of him, and 
in his cups said things which the countryman treasured up. 

The end was that the Bow Street runner became sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the company into which he had ingratiated himself to be 
satisfied that these were the thieves who had bothered the Maryport 
police. He found it difficult to communicate many particulars to the 
chief officer, deeming it advisable mever to be out of the society of one 
or more of the men, seeing that several of them were ‘cute London 
thieves, who were almost as wary as himself. On the night of the 
robbery at Grey’s he began to fear that a new comer, whose face he 
remembered, had penetrated his disguise; so he sat up most of the 
night drinking, and early thie next morning, feigning a besotted state 
of stupidity, he quarrelled with the landlord of the house and went out 
brawling, which soon induced a policeman to take him to the station- 
house. Had he disappeared less suspiciously his birds would have flown, 

In less than half-an-hour after the countryman had been taken to the 
station-house, careful watch was posted throughout the locality, and by 
dint of good management five of the gang were taken, two being Peter 
Foster and Richard Grey, and the third the chairman of Keems’s Har- 
monic Bowers, who was discovered to be a Receiver on a large scale, and 
who was permitted to turn King’s Evidence against his patrons. 

Thus it was that Richard Grey and Peter Foster were caught, the 
former with the watch marked G. G. in his possession, and the latter 
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with a newly made hole in his coat, which a piece of cloth picked up 
under Grey’s window exactly fitted. 

By the aid of the oily rogue, Jack Crib, who was transferred from 
the dock to the witness box, Mrs. Grey and her son Frank were spared 
the necessity of appearing, another case being clearly proved against the 
prisoners. Two others were remanded and were, we may at once state, 
ultimately transported. 

The assizes being close at hand, Richard Grey and Peter Foster, after 
a short examination, were fully committed for trial. 

That very week Frank was to have been taken into the firm of 
Welford & Co., a3 junior partner ; upon the apprehension of his brother, 
however, he had absented himself from business, and remained at home, 
giving certain necessary instructions, by letter, with regard to matters 
requiring attention. Mr. Welford had visited him several times, in the 
kindest way ; but Frank persisted that he could not leave home again 
until the assizes were over at least, and then he had not settled what 
he might do. Frank kept his word; but at the same time undertook 
to give any explanation necessary in his department, and attend to any 
documents that required his attention. 

Mr. Welford, feeling that it would be best to keep Frank oceupied, 
had all manner of letters, and freight notes, and bills of lading sent up 
every morning ; and the few days between the committal of the police 
magistrates and the assizes soon passed away. 

On the morning of the trial, Mrs. Grey insisted upon going to the 
‘ court. She had hitherto said little or nothing about Richard ; having 
maintained a painful calmness, which was much worse than a boisterous 
grief. . 

All Frank’s appeals, against this wish of his mother, were vain. 
Nothing in the world, she said, should prevent her going to the court. 

After exhausting every argument to induce her to change her deter- 
mination ; after affectionate solicitations and zealous protests, Frank gave 
way, and when his mother was dressed and ready, he insisted upon going 
with her. : 

The December secu was shining upon the whitened roofs of the houses 
when they left Purdown. ‘The traflic of the city was going on as it went 
on every day, except Sunday, when the bells were chiming all day long 
and the steamers were laid up in the river. 

They reached the court as soon as the doors were opened, and took 
their seats, without a word. By and bye eager spectators crowded in, and 
policemen took up their stations at various points. Lawyers and their 
clerks took their seats, round the second row of the great table, beneath 
the bench, and laid down bundles of papers, tied up with red tape, on the 
shelf which was fastened upon the back of the seat in front of them. 
Then came barristers’ clerks with bags and briefs, and books, which 
were speedily examined by their masters, in wigs and gowns, who soon 
filled the seat round the big table. Then the reporters dropped in ; 
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and magistrates took their seats on each side of the judges’ chair, and 
ladies were ushered into the galleries above. 

Mrs. Grey and Frank noticed all this with a dull blunted sort of gaze, 
until the trumpets announced the arrival of the judges, and then Mrs. 
Grey took Frank’s hand under her shawl, and Frank felt the colour 
rush into his cheeks. In a few moments everybody rose, and the judge 
entered ; whereupon the usual prosaic preliminaries of opening the court 
were gone through, and as this was the second assize-day (and the day 
which the weekly newspaper of the preceding’ evening had stated the 
cases of burglary would be heard), the spectators had not long to wait 
before Richard Grey and Peter Foster were placed in the dock. ) 

Mrs. Grey squeezed Frank’s hand, at sight of her younger son—so 
altered, so degraded; and the sharp agonizing ery which escaped her 
lips, was immediately drowned in a general cry of “ order.” 

It is unnecessary to describe the trial. The charge against the 
prisoners was fully made out, and the jury deliberated scarcely five 
minutes, ere they returned their verdict. 

“What say you, are the prisoners at the bar, Richard Grey alias 
tichard Smith, and Peter Foster alias Peter Banks, guilty or not 
guilty?” asked the usher in a loud voice. 

“Guilty,” said the foreman. 

Mrs. Grey, who had been wrought up to a pitch of great excitement 
and anxiety, fainted, as the verdict was given. Close behind her, started \ 
up a man in half-sailor, half-landman’s costume who raised her in his 
arms before Frank Grey had scarcely time to notice what had happened. 

The prisoner, Richard Grey turned his head for a moment in the 
direction where the commotion had arisen, but the man had cleared his 
way through the crowd, and was out in the open air in a few moments. 

“Thank you, I will relieve you now,” said Frank Grey. 

“T am stronger than you,” said the stranger, looking anxiously at 
Mrs. Grey’s pale face. 

A chair was brought, and water was brought; but Mrs. Grey only 
partially recovered. : 

A medical man who was in court came out, and advised that Mrs. 
Grey should be taken home, and put to bed; she was suffering from \ 
more than mere faintness. 

A cab was called accordingly, and Mrs. Grey was lifted into it, the 
stranger getting on the box. 

When they had reached home, Frank Grey led his mother into the 
house, and the doctor advised quiet. Mrs. Grey continued to remain 
insensible. 
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CHAPTER XXvV. 
|THE MAN ON THE BOX. 

Wuen the cab stopped, the man who had carried Mrs. Grey out of 
court got off the box and disappeared. 

It was some little time before Frank remembered that he had not 
behaved quite so courteously as he might have done, under the cireum- 
stances, to the man on the box. Truth to tell, Frank would much rather 
have carried his mother out of court himself. There was a confident 
officiousness in the rough stranger’s manner which did not please Frank 
Grey. He was not satisfied with himself, nevertheless, for not having 
thanked him. 

An opportunity for his doing so soon arrived. After waiting about 
the neighbourhood for an hour or more, and watching the doctor in and 
out, the man who had rode on the box presented himself at the front 
door and asked for Mr. Grey. 

“Mr. Grey is engaged—he cannot see any one to-day,” said the 
servant. 

“Tell him mine is very important business,” said the man, “it con- 
cerns his own and his mother’s happiness.” 

“Show him in,” at length said Frank, and the man stalked into the 
trim little room that Frank had furnished, so hopefully, on his mother’s 
arrival at Purdown. . 

“Qh it’s you is it?” said Frank. “I am much obliged to you for 
your kindness this morning.” 

As he thanked him, Frank pulled out his purse. 

“T want neither thanks nor money, sir,” said the man, holding down 
his head. “Mine is business connected with neither the one nor the 
tother.” 

“Perhaps you will be good enough to tell me who you are then, and 
explain your business at once.” 

“May I sit down?” the man asked, dropping, at the same moment, 
into a chair. 

“There is no need for ceremony,” said Frank, fixing his eyes upon his 
visitor. 

“JT don’t wonder you have forgotten me,” said the man; “I’ve 
changed a good deal of late—I was in good feather when you saw me 
before ; but I’ve gone down of late, and I’m poor too.” 

“ And yet you don’t want money ?” 

“ Not from you,” said the man. 

“ Well let us get on then,” said Frank, a little impatiently. ‘ Your 
name is—” 

“ Matthew Duncan,” said the man, swinging his hat between his 
legs. 
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“Villain !” exclaimed Frank, rising to his feet. 

“Yes, worse than that,” said Mat coolly ; “but you mustn’t lay the 
blame of all your brother’s badness to me ; I know your mother does.” 

“Tlave you come here, and at this time, to excuse your infamy ?” said 
Frank, striding towards him. 

“No! to confess it,” said the man. 

“Go, go—don’t stay here ; I will not trouble you for a confession. 
I have often thought that their was some innate wickedness in my 
brother—I have been inclined to doubt the influence which my poor 
mother has always said you have had upon him. But now you confess 
it—I will spare you the miserable revelation, and will thank you to 
make this house free from your presence. Yonder is the door.” 

* Don’t send me away,” said Mat, looking up, with a painful earnest- 
ness— I have a great deal to tell—it concerns her, sir—-her, your mother.” 

Frank paced the room impatiently. 

“Tt is a cruel story,” said Mat ; “do hear it now ; maybe I shan’t be 
in the humour to tell it another time.” 

Frank was touched by the appealing tone of the man’s voice, and 
his quivering lip. 

“T knew your father,” said Mat looking down upon the floor again 
and swinging his hat. 

“ No great honour that,” said Frank fiercely. 

“ Don’t be too sure of that,” said Mat. 

“We will not discuss the question now, at any rate. I never knew 
my father nor have I any wish to know him, if he be alive. It has been 
one of my poor mother’s whims, that he would return some day.” 

“ He may.” 

“Let him !” said Frank, defiantly. 

“ His has been a cruel, hard lot,” said Mat; ‘a cruel hard lot.” 

“ Tf this is all you have to—”’ 

“ Don’t hurry me ; don’t hurry me,” said Mat. ‘ Have patience, and 
you will thank me for what I am going to tell—you will indeed.” 

“Go on,” said Frank, sitting down and looking contemptuously at 
his visitor. 

“T knew your mother when she was a girl,” said Mat, with a tremor 
in his voice, “ a lovely girl as you could wish to see.” 

Frank moved impatiently, and stamped his foot. 

“ T loved her.” 

Frank rose hurriedly ; but sat down again irresolutely. 

“T was a respectable man then—young, and of her own age, and was 
the owner of two fishing smacks. I courted her, and we were partly 
engaged to be married.” 

This was another bitter pill for Frank’s pride to gulp down—to hear 
such a confession from such a man—but Frank planted his feet firmly on 
the floor, and took the nauseating dose. 

“The young people of Helswick said Sarah was a flirt ; but I took 
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it only as their jealousy—of course everybody noticed her. At last 
George Grey came to Helswick from Maryport-—from this very town— 
as carpenters’ foreman on the new house then a building in the valley 
there.” 

“Don’t make more of your story than is necessary ; let it be brief, 
it is bitter enough,” said Frank. 

“Well then, she cast me off,” said Mat, raising his voice and swing- 
ing his hat fiercely ; “she cast mte off for him—and I loved her, aye, I’d 
a give up my life for her. I swore I'd be revenged. I got friendly 
with George Grey ; but Sarah feared me and plotted again me, plotted 
and plotted, and tried to have me driven from the place. But my love 
turned to hate.” 

Frank Grey started at the hissing growl in which Mat exposed the 
intensity there must have been in that hatred. 

“T swore to be revenged. I kept in with George Grey; but mine 
was a fiend’s friendship. I swore day and night to be revenged ; she 
defied me—and oh! how I had loved her.” 

The man’s great frame shook with excitement. 

“T set about evil reports; like a serpent, by degrees, I got George 
Grey’s ear; one night when I pretended to be in liquor, I spoke lightly 
of her, and we nearly came to blows; I softened it over though. But 
my plot had begun to work, and I never left it, I never left it.” 

“Do be quicker—briefer,” exclaimed Frank, his heart beating as 
if it would burst. 

“ At last the plot was worked out,” and the harsh voice became nearly 
a whisper, ‘‘ I made him believe in her dishonour.” 

_ Frank threw himself back, in his chair, in silent horror. 

“T need not tell you much more of this part of the plot—I swore 
to what I said, swore it on the ‘Bible, and you may be sure I had got my 
scheme so well laid that nobody could doubt her guilt.” 

Frank clutched the chair, and his breath came quick and hot. 

“Tt was a lie what I had’ said; but George Grey left her with her 
two little ones,” 

“ And you were revenged,” said Frank so bitterly, that Mat Duncan 
cowered beneath Frank’s withering scorn ; “you were revenged on an 
innocent woman, and her helpless children.” 

“She had money—George left her money, and she had good friends,” 
said Mat, as if answering his own thoughts. “Mr. Mountford was kind 
to her—she went to be his housekeeper—everybody was kind to her. 
And I went to the bad—I had my revengé’; but I went to the bad. I 
lost my smacks, and was had up for smuggling ; but they couldn’t prove 
it against me; if they had, I shouldn’t ha’ been here. Mountford was 
on the bench, and I know she had had a hand in it.” 

“ And what profit is this confession now ?” Frank asked. 

“Let me tell it out—it is such a relief to my mind, and things will 
come right again yet ; it’s not too late. I saw your father two days ago.” 
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“Good heavens !” exclaimed Frank. 

“Tet me go on, sir—I shan’t: be long, don’t stop me again. I see 
him yesterday, at Helswick. No, I don’t mean his ghost, nor anything of 
that sort; I mean him. I see him wandering about the place; changed, 
aye, he was changed, but I knowed him though nobody else did, and 
I’ve set a watch on him. Don’t stop me, sir; let me go on. I am a 
black villain, I know; but I didn’t hate your brother: I was carrying 
on my revenge, I know, at first ; but I got to like the lad, and did some- 
thing to save him as you know: I never should ha’ thought he’d come 
to what he has. And when I sat in that court, and see his handsome 
face so altered, I could ha’ cried, sir, a thing I've not done for more nor 
twenty year; but I could: fit seemed as if he were my own lad, and 
when his mother dropped afore me, it seemed as if something was a 
gnawing inside me, and I wished I were dead.” 

Here the man faltered, and trembled, and hid his face in his hands ; 
and despite his merciless persecution, Frank felt a momentary pang of 
sorrow for him. 

“T picked her up, and when I looked down on that poor face it 
seemed as if I was blinded ; it seemed as if the feelings I once had, came 
back, all of a rash, like the tide in a great wind; and I made up my 
mind to confess all.” 

Seeing the importance of this confession—and thrusting back, by his 
strong will, the mingled feelingsgwhich rose up as though they would 
choke him—Frank wrote down the heads of Mat’s story. The man 
willingly signed the paper. His hand trembled as he did so, and his 
eyes were filled with tears. 

“T shall let you know where your father is, sir, to-day or to-morrow, 
and then you may take your own course. Let her know as I have con- 
fessed it all ; I shall never trouble her again, nor you, sir, nor anybody.” 

Frank said his mother should know of it; and Mat, without another 

word, sneaked away, with a woe-begone, wretched look, that showed how 
savagely remorse had gripped him during those few moments when he 
gazed upon Mrs. Grey’s death-like features. 
i It was some time before Frank could collect his thoughts. He 
was altogether at a loss to know what it was best he should do. The 
fate of his brother seemed, for the moment, to be forgotten in the dis- 
covery which had just been made. Was this return and discovery of 
his father, at such a time, the work of a kind Providence? Was the 
softening of Mat Duncan’s brutal nature the working of the same Divine 
Hand? Would it bring comfort to his mother? Would it soothe the 
great grief which she was suffering? Or was it but another misery to 
make life still more bitter ? 


At nightfall—shortly before the rising of the Court—seven or eight 
prisoners, whose sentences had been deferred, were again placed in the 
dock. Amongst the sentences recorded were: Richard Grey, twenty years 
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transportation beyond the seas; Peter Foster, twenty years transporta- 
tion. Mat Duncan was in Court, with his eyes fixed upon Richard 
Grey when the judge delivered his brief comments upon the young 
man’s crime, closing them with that terrible sentence ; and he sat star- 
ing at the vacant dock when the prisoners had disappeared, and when 
the hall-keeper came to lock the doors, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
FRANK GREY FINDS HIS FATHER. 


Tae snow had fallen upon Summerdale, covering everything with 
white flakes that hung fantastically upon the branches of the tall elms in 
the centre of the old square ; whitened the black stocks ; lay upon the 
house-tops, as thickly as the thatch ; and mufiléed the footsteps of the 
people in the three or four quaint, Dutch-looking streets. 

Long after the snow had disappeared in other places, it remained in 
the village-town of Summerdale: for even the snow fell lazily, and lay 
lazily down, and was loath to depart at Summerdale. It came down in 
big, heavy flakes, and alighted on the first opportunity, until it filled 
every nook and corner, nestling round chimneys, clinging about door- 
posts, hanging round window-frames, and covering the highways. So 
quaint then did the sleepy town appear, with its square-towered church, 
and its pointed-roofed vicarage, and its timber-fronted school-house, and 
its thatched cottages with queer gables, and little window panes, that an 
imaginative writer might have fixed upon it as a scene for strange tales 
of witcheries and enchantments. 

A pale December sun was just disappearing when Frank Grey alighted 
from the creaking old coach that still ran between a distant town and 
Summerdale. 

He was the only passenger, and was shown into the bar, where a 
wood fire was climbing lazily up a broad chimney, and the reflection of 
the flame was playing leisurely upon old-fashioned jugs, and cups, and 
glasses, on a big oak delf-shelf. A shepherd’s dog lay asleep on the 
hearth, and two old men were dozing before their grog, on a dark oak 
settle at one side of the fire-place, whilst the fat and rosy landlady sat 
knitting at a round table on the other side. 

Frank made inquiries about the Masseys, and resolved to call upon 
them on the next day. 

After he had done what justice he could to some savoury ham and 
brown bread, the candles were lighted, and he joined in the lazy talk 
of the two old men who had wakened up on the arrival of three other 
persons. 

The last comer appeared to be a man of great consideration. The 
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landlord brought forward for him a shiny old chair, and the landlady 
laid down her knitting to ask how Mr. Massey was. 

“ Better, I think, a little better,” said Mr. Evans (as we must still 
call him, at the Crown). 

“Ts Mr. Massey seriously ill,” inquired Frank. 

Mr. Evans looked round upon the speaker curiously, and said: ‘ Not 
seriously, I hope, sir; might I be so bold as to ask if you know Mr. 
Massey?” 

“Slightly,” said Frank, “I have come here to see him.” 

The Summerdale topers nodded at each other, and then looked at 
Frank, as much as to say: “Indeed! Here is a subject for conversation, 
friends ; a stranger has arrived amongst us, and he knows Mr. Massey.” 

Mr. Evans was too well-bred to ask the question which everybody 
thought he would ask immediately. But the landlady, after looking 
round the group, and then at the fire, said: “If it’s important business, 
sir, you might go up to-night—we can Jend you a lantern, sir.” 

’ «Thank you,” said Frank, “I will wait until morning.” 

“Tt be odd to I,” said one of the old men, looking into a mug of hot 
ale, “it be odd to I if the poor gentleman lives very long.” 

“Yees, yees !” said another, “as I said to my old ooman, only ’tother 
day, there be that in his faace, as ’ud make a man say his prayers.” 

“J don’t like that there dog a howlin’, and a howling as ’im do ; 
when a dog sets a howling a-nights in Summerdale, there be death about 
surely,” said a third. 

“Let's hope not, friends, let’s hope not—Mr. Massey is a young man 
yet,” said Mr. Evans; “he'll not die, because a dog howls, you may 
depend.” 

The old men shook their heads, and the landlady said she had heard 
that, a week ago, the Town Crier’s raven was found sitting on the back 
of Mr. Massey’s empty chair, when the servants came down-stairs, and 
that it was croaking dreadfully. And she had heard that the cook had 
seen two white beetles in the kitchen. 

“We shall alarm you with our Summerdale omens, I fear,” said Mr. 
Evans to lrank. 

“J don’t believe in them,” the young man replied. 

The old men of Summerdale shook their heads, and looked at each 
other, and then looked at Frank, not reproachfully, but with a feeling of 
pity for his ignorance. 

“Brought up in a large city, perhaps,” said Mr. Evans, “where you 
have so much to do with the realities of life, that you have not time to 
think of the omens which are noticed by us quiet country people ?” 

‘The old men looked at each other again, in admiration of Mr. Evans's 
identifying himself with Summerdale. ‘“ He'll tell the poor young man 
sommat just now,” they thought. 

“T have been brought up in a large city,” said Frank, “and am not 
superstitious ; but I can respect the feelings and opinions of those who 
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are older than myself, and who have more leisure to notice the manifesta- 
tions of coming events, which Nature may make for aught I know, and 
particularly in quiet old places like this, which seem almost to belong to 
an age long past.” ‘ 

“You think then that intelligence of disaster and death is sometimes 
communicated to man by means altogether unexplainable by ordinary 
human rules ?” inquired Mr. Evans. 

“JT think of course with Horatio,” said Frank, “that there is more 
in heaven and earth than philosophy dreams of ; I think that between 
two souls bound together by some strong tie of love there may be an 
intensity of sympathy, almost electrical, which, at the moment of dis- 
solution, may be sufficiently active to communicate to the living one the 
awful message of death,” 

Frank spoke 'so fluently and so well that the old men were astonished : 
they had not heard anyone speak better, except the parson, and a lecturer 
who had some years ago found his way to the platform in the old school- 
house, The theme which was thus started, on that cold December night, 
before the warm tavern fire, was intensely interesting to the company, 
and soon entered the ghost-story phase. There had been many ghosts 
in Summerdale ; and even Mr. Evans confessed to having thought he 
had once seen one in an Australian camp, at the diggings, but he wished 
it to be distinctly understood that he proved it to be mere imagination. 
The landlady was a firm believer in hobgoblins of all sorts, and the ghost 
which had been seen at various times in Summerdale had been identified 
beyond all doubt or contradiction. , 

It was late when the company buttoned up their coats, lighted their 
lanterns and went to their adjacent homes. They all shoek hands with 
Frank, notwithstanding his disbelief in their particular illustrations of 
his vague theory ; and Mr. Evans, who looked at him frequently, as if 
trying to remember where he had seen the face before, said, “I am very 
glad to have met you, sir; and I hope you will promise not to leave 
Suinmerdale without seeing me again.” 

“Thank you,” said Frank, taking the hand which was so heartily 
offered to him. 

“ You have helped us to spend a long night pleasantly—nights are 
long at Summerdale.” 

So the father and son parted, mutually ignorant of their relationship, 
yet mutually interested in each other, and both feeling desirous to meet 
again ; and they met, on the morrow. 

The next morning Frank presented himself at Oak House. He was 
shown into the library. Mr. Massey and his wife were both there. The 
husband was sitting in an easy chair with a book, and the wife rose (us 
Frank entered) from an ottoman close by his feet. 

After some few complimentary inquiries, Frank said: “I received 
your letter safely, and beg to thank you very much fot it.” 

Paul watched Frank, with a wondering look. 
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“Yes,” said Mrs. Massey ; we thought it our duty to write to you, 
as soon as we were satisfied.” 

“‘T had the news two days before,” said Frank ; “ please to read that.” 

Mrs. Massey took the paper, which Mat Duncan had signed, and gave 
it to her husband, who after reading a few lines, returned it to his wife 
with a sigh, and asked her to read it—he was not equal to the task. 
Mrs. Massey read the paper aloud ; and as she did so, Paul thought to 
himself how a confession might some day be made by Winford Barnes ; 
and then again, for a moment, came upon him an impulse to relieve 
himself of some of the burthen which he felt was weighing him down 
to a premature grave. 

“T was sure of it—I knew it,” said Mrs. Massey. ‘ Your father I 
believe to be a kind-hearted, good man; that he has been dreadfully 
punished, and is almost heart-broken, there is no doubt.” 

“I begin to believe it,” said Frank sadly. 

“If we had only come to Summerdale to aid in uniting again these 
poor bruised hearts,” said Mrs. Massey to her husband, “we should have 
no cause to regret Denby.” 

Paul was about to reply, when Kate came into the room, and sud- 
denly appearing about to withdraw, Mrs. Massey said: ‘Come in, my 
dear—come in. This is my daughter, Mr. Grey ; this is Mr. Grey of 
whom you have heard us speak, Kate.” 

Frank moved to the fair young girl, who returned his bow with 
graceful ease. 

Kate looked much older than she was,—she might have been taken 
for seventeen. She was tall for her age, and the constant companion- 
ship of her parents had given her confidence, which displayed itself in 
an unrestrained frankness that was charming: in some girls it would 
have’ been forwardness ; but in Kate it was generous amiability. She 
was more like her mother than like Paul in appearance ; her hair, as we 
have before said, was a beautiful light brown, and it hung about her 
shoulders in luxuriant curls, Frank was struck with her beauty ; but 
he was too much interested in the object of his visit to bestow more than 
a passing thought about Kate, who, however, occupied his thoughts for 
many an hour in the years which followed. 

Kate left the room almost immediately after her introduction to 
Frank, and the business of the morning proceeded. Frank did not tell 
the Masseys of Richard’s shame ; he evaded a question about his brother, 
finding they knew nothing of the tidings which most of the county news- 
papers had conveyed to their readers, But he told them that his mother 
was well now, though she had had a severe illness, only recently. He 
had not exactly prepared her for his father’s return ; but he had made 
her fully understand that this journey of his concerned her husband. 

“‘ Mother has always believed he would return,” said Frank. 

“That is his knock,” said Mrs. Massey hurriedly ; “ you had better go 
into the dining-room—come this way, and leave me to manage the rest.” 
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The dining-room door closed upon Frank as Mrs. Massey received 
Mr. Grey in the hall. 

Frank sat there for fully an hour whilst Mrs. Massey, with womanly 
tact, prepared. Mr. Grey for the meeting. That hour seemed an age to 
Frank. In that age he had thought all over the events of his life ; 
he had pictured to himself hundreds of men in no way resembling his 
father ; he had almost decided the question, which was still in abeyance, 
of his continuing in the house of Welford & Co. ; he had thought of 
Bessie Martin ; and of his brother who had been removed from Mary- 
port whilst his mother was still suffering from that shock which the 
unsuspecting foreman had given her when he answered the crier’s 
question, “Guilty or not guilty ;” and his fancy was just shaping to 
itself the pretty face of Kate Massey, when the dining-room door was 
softly opened and the mother of that sweet face entered. 

“He is ready to make all atonement; it has been a great pain and 
u great pleasure to him, the revelation,” said Mrs. Massey in an excited 
whisper. 

Frank bowed his head. 

“You will pity him—he has suffered, none ean tell how much , he 
has been to Helswick once a week for the past two months ; you forgive 
him for your mother’s sake, for his own sake,” she went on hurriedly. 

There were tears in Frank’s eyes. Mrs. Massey needed no other 
reply. She went gently out of the room as she had entered it, and 
returned with the man who had expressed such a strong desire to see 
Frank again. Their eyes met for a moment—a great sob of joy burst 
from the long exiled father—and Mrs. Massey left them, as we shall 
leave them, locked in ea¢h other’s arms. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
GOING HOME, 


Havine carefully prepared his mother, by letter, for their return, 
father and son left Summerdale two days after their meeting. The old 
coach took them a score of miles, and then they reached a railway station, 
and booked themselves to Maryport. The train had to call at many 
extensive stations on its way, and it seemed to poor George Grey as if 
everybody had just returned from long exile, or were going to meet those 
who had just come home. Boys were leaving school for the holidays, 
and were met by fathers and mothers and rosy-cheeked sisters ; aunts 
and uncles, and nieces and nephews, were going to visit each other. 

Indeed, George felt that everybody was on their way to see somebody 
else, from whoin they had been estranged for years. He left the carriage 
at every station, to look at the people hugging each other, and to gaze at 
the marvellous hampers of geese, and the barrels of oysters, and boxes 
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of oranges, and the bundles of holly and misletoe. How could Frank 
tell his father of Richard’s disgrace? How could he’ find in his heart 
to put the smallest barrier between the exile and happiness. 

“Ah, Frank, my boy—I can hardly feel that you are my boy—you 
are so much a gentleman, seem so much higher, so much better in every 
way than I.” 

** Now father, father, talk not so,” said Frank, putting his hand over 
his father’s mouth. 

“Well, then, I was just going to tell you, if I could, something of 
the difference between this railway journey and the one which brought 
me to Maryport, on my return, in company with the old friend with 
whom I travelled. 1 don’t think, in all my days, I suffered so much as 
1 did during that journey from Liverpool to Maryport. 

* How, father, how ?” 

“We commenced our journey on a Saturday. The train stopped 
at nearly every station—it was a fourth class train. Nearly everybody 
had somebody to meet them. As night came on, many working men 
began to get into the carriages, fellows in their fustian jackets, and with 
their coffee cans. They were going home to their wives and children, 
Some of them were carpenters and decorators, who had been out for the 
week, and were going home to spend Saturday night and Sunday with 
those whom they loved. I knew, Frank, I knew ; and I thought of the 
time when I was a carpenter, Frank, and when I worked at Denby Rise, 
and how I used to go to Helswick every Saturday night ; I walked by 
the beach, and how I used to go and court your mother when I was a 
young man, and how—” 

“ Nay, father, now you are changing from merry to sad ; you were all 
happiness just now.” 

“ There’s happiness in being sad sometimes, Frank, and I can afford to 
be down a little now ; if Iam too happy all at once it may drive me mad.” 

“But think of this happy train which is carrying us to Maryport 
now,” said Frank. “‘ We are travelling in company with holiday people, 
with boys home for the holidays, and with friends who are going to join 
friends they may not have seen for years.” 

“{ do think, Frank ; and the contrast to the other train is all the 
greater. I want you to know how deeply I have been punished. Here 
was I, just returned to my native country, after years and years of 
absence ; here was I, a stranger and exile in my own land, a spectater of 
everybody's happiness ; for everybody did seem happy and content but 
me. had no wife and children to go home to ; 1 had money in abund- 
ance ; but there were no arms held wide open for me; no kettle singing 
on the hob; no wife waiting my return; no children to greet the home- 
ward-bound father. My companion was a married man ;° he did not 
know that I was married too; he advised me to find a wife to comfort 
and console me. By the Lord, Frank, it was like sending a knife into 
my heart to hear him talk. His wife, his children, his little farm—he 
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could speak of nothing else, and the train went so slow that he cursed 
it twenty times for its tardiness.” 

“We are going very slowly, too, I think,” said Frank, anxious to 
attract his father from the past. 

“T wished a liundred times that I had remained in Melbourne. 
What did I want treading English soil again? What fiend had whis- 
pered me to go and have a sort of last look at the old spot? What was 
England to me when all my prayer could be, as it ever had been, that 
those I once had loved so dearly might be sleeping in the churchyard 
But still I went on for all that, and re-booked myself when it was 
necessary, and travelled with my happy companion. It must have been 
God who had led me on, for why I should go to Summerdale I hardly 
knew. My fellow traveller was going that way, and he spoke of the 
country about there ; and when I came to think more I didn’t feel that 
I could stand Helswick—I felt as though I must approach it very 
gradually, from a distance ; so I journeyed on with my friend to Sum- 
merdale, intending to spend a day or two with him, and then go to 
Denby and Helswick. But you know the rest ; how we found the people 
talking of the Masseys’from Denby Rise, and—” . 

“Yes, now we are coming to the happier part of it ; how you made 
friends at Oak House ; and how I met you there, my dear father.” 

“ And how we have not parted since ; and how we will never do so ; 
and how proud I am of you, my boy,” said the father, regaining Itis former 
buoyancy of spirits. 

A young woman, who was put into the carriage at that moment by 
the guard, thought Mr. Grey was one of the nicest, kindest, merriest 
men she had ever seen. For he chucked her baby under the chin, and 
nursed it all the way to the next station, when he placed it in its 
father’s arms, and told him he was a happy man, at which the young 
wife dropped a curtsey, and the father laughed to see her blush. George 
Grey remembered the time when he had dandled Frank upon his knee, 
and this was the first child he had ever dared to take in his arms since. 
It was late when they reached Maryport. ‘The air was cold and frosty. 
Every lamp burned in the midst of a little halo of its own. The bustle 
and excitement was a great change from Summerdale. Whilst that moss- 
grown place had put out its lights, and wrapped itself up in its blankets, 
Maryport was all life and motion. There was a roar of traffic in the streets, 
and the shop windows were decorated with holly and evergreens. 

“We shall soon be at home now,” said Frank, when the cab had 
dashed through long rows of lighted streets, sometimes plunging into 
the midst of the thickest, and then darting off through quiet bye-ways. 
“We shall soon be at home.” 

George felt his heart beating strangely. “My courage begins to fail 
me,” he said. ‘* Don’t let him drive so fast.” 

Frank astonished the cabman with a request that he would pull in 
little—they were in no hurry. 
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“T shall be all right in a moment, Frank.” 

“ Of course you will, sir,” said Frank, taking his father’s hand. 

Though he did permit several busses and cabs to pass by him most 
ignominiously, the driver pulled up at length beneath the garden wall 
of Tristram Lodge, Purdown. 

“Follow me at a little distance,” said Frank, “and when I eall, 
present yourself.” 

The father crept on behind his son, and when Frank had satisfied 
himself that his father was forgiven, he signalled the exile to approach, 
and left the long estranged parents to mingle their joys and sorrows. 

It was a painful-happy meeting, after more than twenty years. They 
would hardly have known each other had they casually met in the 
streets. But Mrs. Grey had dreamed of this meeting so often, had 
thought of it and prayed for it so frequently, that there was little or 
no surprise in it to her. - 

To George Grey it was a great sudden joy of which he had never 
dared to dream. By the camp-fires of the diggings, in the counting- 
hotse of his Melbourne business, and on board ship, he had thought 
of his wife and children, but always with a bitter sadness; thought of 
them as of the dead and yet of the living; thought of them as beings 
worse than dead; then thought how he had loved them, and groaned 
if imagination whispered, “ how happy might I have been.” 

Mrs. Grey was almost an old woman now; old with grief and trouble ; 
but there was still some of that bloom upon her cheek, and brightness in 
her eye, which had attracted George Grey when she was a girl. 

To a casual observer George was only a man of middle age ; but his 
strong will, his physical exercise, and his iron constitution had kept off 
some of the marks which Time sets upon us all. 

They might live for a score of years yet, in which to wipe out the 
past. But their happiness must always be clouded ; their sweets must 
always be mingled with bitters. 

Already the consciousness that he was much to blame, for not inves- 
tigating the calumnies which drove him to a mad desertion of all that 
he held dear, made George Grey bitterly upbraid himself. 

“My poor Sarah,” he said, after they had sat speechless for many 
many long minutes, “my poor dear injured Sarah.” 

Mrs. Grey could not reply. 

“T ought to be hanged—I do not deserve this happiness—my poor, 
ill-used wife.” 

“JT knew you would come back, George,” said the woman between 
her sobs. 

“God bless you and forgive me,” said the returned wanderer, his 
heart almost bursting with pity and remorse. 

That he should have believed the base falsehoods! that he should 
have left this poor loving woman to battle with the world alone ! 

It maddened him now to think of this—* My poor dear wife.” 
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He was almost like a child, this strong man who, when two returned 
convicts tried to rob his gold-taking, had fought them both almost to 
the death; he wept like an infant, this travel-stained man who had wou 
a fortune in the rough toil of colonial life. 

“It wasn’t your fault, George ; I was a little to blame; and the 
trick, and the lies looked so fair. ‘Don’t cry ; it breaks my heart to see 
you in tears,” said the woman, kissing his forehead. 

When Frank returned, and the three had sat over the fire talking of 
the past, they told the returned exile why Richard was away ; and then 
he felt that the sins of the fathers are visited upon the children. 

“It has pleased God,” said Mrs. Grey, “to send you to be my com- 
forter at last. Had not my poor boy stood there before the judge, Mat 
Duncan’s heart would never have been softened.” 

“A husband’s and father’s curse light upon Mat Duncan,” said 
George in his anguish. 

“ Nay, do not curse him,” said Frank ; “it was almost pitiable to see 
him ; he called upon me on the day when poor Richard was removed, to 
say that he should leave the country in the same ship ; he said he was 
the most miserable wretch in the world.” 

“ Curse ! Why should I curse?” said George Grey, pausing a mo- 
ment; “I, who have courted the curse of Heaven.” 

“It was hard, George, very hard to see the poor boy.” 

“ Perhaps something may be done for him,” said Frank. 

“Tt was not his own fault,” said the fond mother; “he was led 
astray.” 

‘We must make an effort for him,” said the father. ‘If money can 
do anything, I'll not spare it.” 

“Poor Richard!” said Mrs. Grey, “and poor Frank! I fear Frank 
has often thought me unkind. He has been the best, the kindest son in 
the world, George—the most devoted, the most uncomplaining.” 

“He takes after his mother,” said George. 

It almost brought the tears into Frank’s eyes to hear this eulogium 
from his mother’s lips. 

“Well, we must make the best of Richard’s position, and do the 
best for him: it is no use giving way to mere complaining and regret. 
It is something for me to do, Sarah; an object worth striving for, to 
restore ,him to your arms again; perhaps a better son for his punish- 
ment,” said George, rousing himself. 

“Thank God,” said Mrs. Grey ; “ He is merciful as well as just.” 

“ And what of this poor girl—this Bessie Martin?” 

“We have heard nothing of her for years,” said Frank ; “we have 
concluded she is dead.” 

“We have almost dared to hope so,” added Mrs. Grey. 





(To be continued.) 


HABIT. 


BY JAMES CAMPBELL. 


Ir has been said by a distinguished philosopher that “the proper 
study of mankind is man.” This may seem somewhat strong ; but it 
will be observed that he does not say that this is the only study in 
which we should engage, but simply that it is one to which we should 
devote a large share of our attention. When we reflect that man is “ the 
noblest work of God,” it becomes at once apparent that it is not only a 
duty to ourselves, but to our Creator, that we should endeavour, as far as 
possible, to obtain an extensive and accurate knowledge of human nature.: 
But although this is undoubtedly the highest, it is not the only, reason 
which can be urged to induce us to engage in this study. It is in its 
own nature one which cannot fail to interest us. To watch the different 
actions and opinions of men ; to note the varied views they take of the 
same subject, and the diversity of action taken in similar circumstances ; 
to inquire into the causes of these. differences, and endeavour to penetrate 
into the inner temple of humanity,—are studies which commend them- 
selves to our attention by the benefits we derive from them. They elevate 
our ideas of life, and enable us more fully to apprehend our true posi- 
tion to our neighbours, as well as to our Divine Author. They show us 
what puny creatures we are, compared with the. Ruler of the Universe ; 
and yet how noble, when cdmpared with the other works of creation. 
In short, such inquiries require no eulogy, to induce thinking beings to 
engage in them. It will be obvious, however, that these are studies 
of considerable magnitude and importance, and would require for their 
discussion, not the: limited space of an article in our pages, but the un- 
limited pages of volume after volume. We therefore merely purpose 
considering: the influence of habit. 

Habit is one of those influences: which are common to all. It is not 
a special faculty, like that of the poet or the artist, which is confined to 
the few, but a power which all men feel. No one can conscientiously 
affirm that he is not subject to its influenee. Whether consciously or 
unconsiously, it is daily exerting its power over us. It permeates our 
whole life. It exercises an influence over every thought and action, and 
can be made either to confer advantage or disadvantage on us. We 
may use or abuse it, and its force may be either trivial or important. 
This will be regulated by the nature of the habits we form. No habit, 
however, is of so little importance as to be unworthy of attention, since 
it exerts an influence which grows upon us, and may lead to results 
which we never contemplated. 
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It is obvious therefore, that it is in the formation of habit where 
caution is necessary. If we wish to control our habits, it is then we have 
the greatest power. Besides, “ prevention is always better than cure.” 
Some habits are formed with little trouble, and grow rapidly, though 
almost imperceptibly, while others require great effort and are slow in 
their growth. ‘Those easily formed are generally the most dangerous. 
We have an opportunity to reflect upon the consequences of a habit, 
the formation of which costs us some labour. ‘Time is necessary for its 
formation, and the very trouble incurred induces us to calculate what 
advantage we are to derive, and how we are to be recompensed for all 
the exertion it costs. Nobody cares for working at anything which is 
unproductive. It is said that this is the severest part of the criminal’s 
punishment in working the treadmill: he sees all his labour is lost, it 
goes for nothing. So also, if we see that a habit, which we are in course 
of forming, is not likely to be productive of benefit to ourselves or others, 
we are not likely to encourage it. But those habits which require little 
or no exertion for their formation acquire their power almost imper- 
ceptibly. They insinuate themselves into our nature unconsciously to 
us. They never rouse our attention to induce reflection on their results ; 
or if they do, we think them so trivial as to be beneath our notice. We 
forget that though their growth is slow, yet it is sure, and their influence 
is always increasing.’ It is like the mist gradually closing in around the 
traveller on some lofty peak, which he has not observed at its commence- 
ment, or observing, has thought unimportant, but which is.ever growing 
thicker and thicker, and soon he finds himself totally enveloped in a 
thick cloud. 

It will be observed; however, that the formation of aH habits is 
gradual. The acquisition of some may be easy, and therefore somewhat 
quicker than others, but time is an essential condition to the growth of 
all. No isolated act, or thought, nor any amount of labour exerted once 
for all, will suffice to form a habit. Frequent repetition is necessary. It 
is only by this means that it can acquire a power over us. ‘The desire 
for a renewed indulgence of the habit increases, and is more liable to be 
exerted. Every repetition impresses it more firmly on our nature, and 
increases the tendency to gratify the desire. Kaeh gratifieation gives 
an additional impetus to the desire for its repetition, and as this becomes 
stronger, our control over it necessarily becomes weaker. We cannot see 
anything in any way associated with the indulgence of the habit, without 
having a desire for it aroused within us. Thus a cricketer cannot see a 
bat, without desiring a game; nor a person fond of wine look at it, with- 
out wishing to partake. The love for it has become so strong that the 
mere perception of the object excites the desire. Yea, the desire may 
become so great, that the perception of the object desired is not necessary. 
Let a person indulge in a habit at a certain time, or in a certain place 
for a protracted period, and the mere recurrence of the usual time, or 
the appearance of the accustomed place, will be sufficient to arouse 
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the desire. They have become associated together, and the appearance 
of the one suggests the other. 


‘* For when the different images of things 
By chance combined have struck the attentive soul 
With deeper impulse, or connected long 
Have drawn her frequent eye ; howe’er distinct 
The external scenes, yet oft the ideas gain, 
From that conjunction, an eternal tie 
And sympathy unbroken.” 


These associations are always increasing, and of course the suggestive 
tendency is growing stronger. This is the case both mentally and 
physically. The disposition to act or think in a certain way, acquires 
strength by exercise. Thus, the mathematician looks at everything in 
a very precise way, and expects that a chain of evidence or reasoning 
should be as clearly demonstrated as a mathematical problem ; while 
the logician does not seek for such clear demonstrations, but can by a 
process of induction gather sufficient materials to enable him to draw a 
natural conclusion. Hence we are enabled the better to weigh the im- 
portance to be attached to the different opinions of men, when we know 
the way they are in the habit of looking at matters. 

But, further, the influence of habit does not only increase the rae 
dency to action, but renders its performance easier. Our first attempts 
may be awkward, but each repetition decreases this. We are afforded an 
opportunity of observing wherein any defect may lie, and how we may 
remedy it. We see what is essential for the due execution of the oper- 
ation, and are enabled to cast off any superfiuous exertion, or rather 
to concentrate all our exertions on what is necessary. We acquire 
a knowledge of what powers we require, and of the best means of 
employing them, and these themselves acquire strength by use. This 
is best explained by example. It is wonderful to hear the public 
orator practised in extemporaneous address, how without any prepara- 
tion he divides his subject so logically, how he expresses “ thoughts 
that breath in words that burn,” and that apparently without any effort 
on his part. Think not that this is the mere outburst of talent. Nay, 
it is rather the result of much reflection, and patient labour. It is 
acquired by habitual exercise. So also with the performer on a musical 
instrument. How difficult the first attempts are; yet how gradually, 
at each successive repetition, the performance becomes easier, dintil the 
performer almost wonders how it should have cost him so much effort. 
The difficulty in both cases arises to a great extent, from being un- 
acquainted with the various operations necessary. The music pupil 
does not know the various operations which he requires to perform, 
and in his first attempts the mind is engaged in a struggle about 
those. He must know*what note he has to play, how he has to pro- 
duce it, of what length it is, and whether it should be played loud or 
soft. The attention of the mind is divided between these, and hence 
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the difficulty of first attempts. But gradually by practice he acquires 
the faculty of knowing these at first sight, and a rapidity of execution 
truly astonishing. So also with speaking and reading. ‘The first efforts 
of the child are very imperfect, but by habit he acquires great ease in 
both, if properly trained. 

An interesting question here arises: Are we conscious, and if so, 
to what extent, of each of these individual operations after we have be- 
come habituated to their performance? This is a question which would 
require a separate paper for its discussion. Every one, however, must 
know, that if there is consciousness it is certainly not so vivid as during 
our first attempts. This is one of the peculiar characteristics of habit. 
It grows upon us without our fully apprehending its ever increasing 
strength. We become so familiar with it, that it costs us no thought. 
We are not conscious of its full effect. The benefits we derive are 
unthought of by us, until we are deprived of them. ‘This is well ex- 
emplified in the cases of health and sickness. Low little we think of 
the former when we enjoy it, and how much we esteem it after a pro- 
tracted experience of the latter. 


‘« See the wretch, that long has toss’d 
On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length repair his vigour lost, 
And breathe and walk again ! 
The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies. 
To him are opening paradise.” 


So it is with our desires. If we have been in the habit of gratifying 
them, it is only when they are removed that we fully appreciate them. 
Most people have had occasion, at some period of their lives, to make 
a struggle to throw off the influence of some long-standing habit. Then 
it is that we can fully appreciate its power. How firmly it grasps us. 
How it haunts us continually. How peevish in temper we become if 
the desire is not gratified. Even the most trivial habit, if not indulged 
in at the usual time, will produce results truly astonishing. Every one 
has heard of the distinguished lawyer, who, having been in the habit of 
twisting a piece of cord during his speeches, had it carried off one day 
during a speech and, in consequence, completely broke down. So we 
have observed a child could not go to sleep without sucking something. 
There is something so mechanical in those operations that it is difficult 
to find an explanation of them. It cannot be said that in either of these 
cases there is any real pleasure derived. The only reasonable explana- 
tion which occurs to us is that the desire to do again what has once been 
done is satisfied. That the two things having been formerly associated 
together, when one occurs, a feeling of uneasiness is felt, unless it is 
accompanied by the other. This is an additional illustration of the power 
which habit acquires over us, and how completely we can be made subject 
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to it. “Custom,” saith the proverb, “ becomes a second nature,” and 
that of considerable strength. Many men we know, confess themselves 
totally unable to give up a habit. It may not be a vicious habit, but 
merely a trivial unimportant one, which has acquired such an influence 
over them that they cannot resist. 

This then is a great power for good or evil. We may become heirs 
of all moral virtue and excellence, or slaves to the most vicious indul- 
gence. The choice lies with ourselves. We for the most part form our 
own habits, and are responsible for them. If they are good, our life will 
be one of steady progress in all moral and religious virtue ; if evil, one 
downward course of vicious indulgence. In either case, progress in 
the course adopted is inevitable. There is no stationary position. If 
we yield but a little in our moral life, if we relax our hold of religious 
principle, then the downward course is begun. Slowly it may be, but 
surely and progressively, the evil influence will grow upon us, until we 
become what we would before have looked upon with pity and contempt. 

‘*Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

How different the life of the virtuous man. ‘True it is, that he does 
not require the influence of habit to force him to the performance of his 
duty. No, a higher motive is at work impelling him to high thoughts 
and noble works. He does this from love. But though this is so, still 
the fact of his having formed good habits gives him a greater tendency 
to do his duty, and renders its performance easier, while he has not the 
counteracting inftuence of bad habits to struggle against. It adds strength 
and support to his good principles, and prevents him from being so liable 
to succumb to temptation. It gives him a moral standing from which 
he is not likely to fall. All the influences at work upon him are directed 
for good. His progress is ever upward and onward. He ascends in the 
scale of being, and attains to the true nobility of manhood. He exerts 
a beneficial influence on all, and sheds a light around him which ever 
increaseth in brilliancy. He has the inward satisfaction of having done 
his duty to his neighbour and himself, as well as to 

“‘ That God which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one love, one element ;” 


and he looks forward with joy and gladness, to that 


** One far off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves,” 


confident that he shall then be greeted with the welcome from the King 
of kings: “ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” 





RAILWAY ROMANCES: 


OR 


STORIES TOLD IN A TRAIN. 


IL—THE LAWYER'S STORY. 


“* Are there any more passengers for the Birmingham Express ?” 

Yes, there was a white-haired old gentleman running along the 
platform, who jumps into the carriage where I was seated half a minute 
before the express started. Some weak-minded traveller had uttered the 
invariable remark “ off she goes,” without which it seems impossible to 
ride by rail in England, and we were rushing along: through the grey 
wintry morning mists which made the bare fields look still more bare 
and wretched. The carriage was full, the white-haired passenger who 
had nearly lost the train sat opposite to me, and the others were mere 
nonentities, or so at least I fancied by their appearance, and I consider 
myself a bit of a physiognomist. Presently, I got into conversation 
with the old gentleman opposite. He was a cheery talkative man, keen 
and shrewd in many of his remarks, and a very agreeable companion in 
an express train ona dull December day. We talked about all sorts 
of things, and places, and people, and at last got upon the Lakes (con- 
versationally, I mean), where I had been staying during the summer. My 
friend, who was evidently on familiar ground (perhaps I ought to say 
water), asked me where 1 had been staying, and when I mentioned the 
village of C—, “Oh,” said he, “I was born not ten miles from there, 
at Underwyck, one of the sweetest spots I know.” 

I had visited Underwyek, and quite subscribed to the old gentleman’s 
opinion. He seemed for some minutes to be thinking over his old home, 
as he murmured to himself, and shook his head once or twice. 

“ Tow well I remember the old spots,” he said presently, “though | 
hiaven’t been there for many a year. Many a day I’ve spent in fishing 
on that lake by Underwyck ; did you try it, it’s a fine fishing place ?” 

I was obliged to confess myself ignorant of old Isaac’s “ gentle craft.” 

“ That's a pity,” said the eld gentleman ; “it’s fine sport, much better 
than fox-hunting or coursing ; it’s more philosophical, the others are too 
rough and boisterous. I was just thinking of a thing which happened 
down by that lake years ago, when I was a boy, or little more, a romantic 
story if ever there was one.” 

The old gentleman said no more, but took a pinch of snuff, muttered 
to himself once or twice, and took out a newspaper. Now there was 
nothing in the paper 1 knew, and I didn’t want to read, so I asked the 
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old gentleman if the story was a secret, and if not, if he would mind 
telling it. ‘It’s no secret at all,” said he, “it’s a very short affair, but 
it’s a fact, mind ; and if you care about it, I’m very happy to tell it.” 


“T lived in the times I’m going to tell you about, with my father at 
Underwyck, and was there articled to a solicitor ; for you must know 

that I’m myself a lawyer, or rather was, for I've retired now. Well, I 

suppose I was like nine-tenths of the young fellows of my age, very idle 

and good-for-nothing, a thousand times fonder of fishing in Underwyck 

jake, than in grinding law and spoiling paper. Many a day when I ought 

to have been deep in some case or other, I was dreaming away my time 

by the green banks of the lake ; casting my line and generally landing 

a fair lot of fish. It was a glorious spot, as I recollect it, and I sup- 

pose it isn’t much altered now, though tourists and railways do play 

the deuce with every place under the sun. It was the fairest bit of 

scenery for miles, and the best fishing place too, and not the least 

attraction of the place was the village inn. Every one for miles round 

knew the comforts of ‘The Angler’s Home,’ and I expect many a fisher- 

man who spent a week or more at Underwyck was induced to do so more 
by the pleasant life at ‘The Angler’s Home’ than by the prospect of 
sport in the lake. The inn was well known to me in those days. I was 

a favourite with the landlord, Dick Kingsford, but I would much rather 
have been a favourite with his daughter. There was the real attraction 
of the place, the ale was excellent, the wine not bad, the rooms most 
comfortable, and the landlord a jolly fellow far above the average of his 
class ; but the real gem of the place was Nellie Kingsford, the landlord’s 
daughter. 

“T recollect her fair delicate face, her rich brown eyes and glossy hair 
as if I had seen them but yesterday; but then, sir, you must remember 
that I loved her distractedly for six months or so, and was one of some 
dozen others in the same condition. I don’t know what the other lovers 
of Nellie looked for, whether for herself or her money, for it was well 
known that she was an heiress by the death of an old miserly relative 
who had died about this time. All I can say is that my love looked 
to Nellie and to nothing beyond. Well, she didn’t care a straw for me, 
1 soon saw that. I daresay she was right, there was nothing very attrac- 
tive in a young lawyer, though on the verge of becoming a full-blown 
solicitor. She was always kindly to me, and I, like a young fool, would 
linger about ‘The Angler's Home,’ wasting my time for the sake of a 
word or a look from Nellie. 

“ Well, one spring when the fishing time had. commenced, and I was 
down at the lake whenever I could find time, a gentleman arrived at the 
inn on a fishing ex¢ursion. He came, he said, for a week, to try the lake 
and the inn of which he had heard so much. 

“He was much liked at ‘The Angler's Home,’ for though a little 
haughty and reserved at first, he soon became great friends with Richard 
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Kingsford, the landlord, and proved a most agreeable guest. His free 
and easy style of payment too, didn’t diminish his popularity ; for though 
Dick Kingsford was well off, he wasn’t averse to making money. I 
met the gentleman one evening at the lake, and coming upon him 
quite suddenly as he was leaning on a willow-stump, overhanging the 
water, I thought him the handsomest man I had ever seen. He was 
about thirty, I suppose, with dark large eyes, rather languid in expres- 
sion, and a thick drooping moustache. I saw that he had no sport, and 
I didn’t wonder at it, for he handled his rod clumsily enough. I showed 
him the best spots in the water; and he began to talk, and in a manner 
which soon captivated me, for I was young and impressionable then. He 
finished by asking me up to dine with him at the inn, and I went accord- 
ingly. I found that his name was Francis Thorne, and I feund out more, 
that he loved Nellie Kingsford, and not in vain. I might have guessed 
it by the look which passed between tl:em as he entered the place, and I 
was convinced when later in the evening I saw them together in the little 
garden under the lime-tree. The story soon got about in Underwyck, 
that Mr. Thorne was going to marry Nellie Kingsford, and it excited a 
good deal of jealousy that a stranger should come and carry off the belle 
of the country-side ; many a young fellow would have liked to pick a 
quarrel with Thorne I know, and even I who had nothing to do with it, 
was sorry. Thorne was a gentleman of large fortune, with a house in 
London, so it was said, and pretty Nellie Kingsford, who in spite of her 
fortune had hitherto lived in a quiet inn, and waited on the guests, was 
to be a fine lady. The fact was, Dick Kingsford was ambitious, he had 
got money, but he wanted good blood, and here was a gentleman of good 
family, whose relations were dead, and who was himself well off. Well, 
the May-time came round, sir, and they were married, and Underwyck 
bells rang a merry peal, and Thorne and his pretty wife went abroad to 
spend the honeymoon. 

“Old Kingsford used to show me his daughter’s letters sometimes, 
describing all the wonders of Paris, and how much she enjoyed herself. 
I recollect, however, thinking at the time, there was too sad a tone about 
some of her letters for so young a wife. What happened afterwards I 
heard from Mr. Hamilton, the solicitor, to whom I was articled. Mr. 
and Mrs. Thorne arrived in London after their stay on the Continent, 
and took up their residence in a large handsome house in a good part 
of London. Everything was arranged in the best style, and Nellie was 
delighted ; the grand furniture, the servants, and the gaiety of town 
were all marvels to the simple country girl. What a pity that she could 
not have always remained the pretty maid of the inn! Well, the first 
thing that arose to vex her was the continual absence of her husband. 
He told her that certain affairs of his required his personal superintend- 
ence, but that in a week or two they would be settled and then he would 
never leave her. Day after day, however, and night after night, he was 
absent, only coming home for a short time and then starting off again. 
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In about a week Mrs. Thorne, who used to sit at the window looking 
out longingly for his return, noticed that a man was loitering about the 
premises every day, and apparently keeping his eye on the house. At 
first she suspected him to be a housebreaker or common thief, watching 
an opportunity to enter the house, but he seemed too well-dressed, and 
too bold in his behaviour, for anything of the kind. For several days, 
however, she saw him. If he caught her eye looking at him from the 
window, he would saunter away down the street, but presently he was 
there again, either at the corner, or opposite, or leaning against a lamp 
close by. At last Nellie told her husband, and asked him what he thought. 
Could it be a robber? Thorne started slightly when he heard his wife’s 
story, but said that it could be no thief, such things never happened in 
London ; it must be merely an accident that the man was there. He 
asked his wife to describe him, and she did minutely. She fancied that 
her husband’s voice trembled and that his face was paler than usual, as 
he told her that he had never seen the man. By and bye, to his wife’s 
surprise, Thorne announced his intention of going out of town next day 
for a short time, and requested her to pack up some clothes immediately, 
offering to help her to de it. It was about nine in the evening, and 
Nellie was about to quit the room to fulfil her husband’s wishes, when 
the folding doors which divided the two rooms were opened, and two 
men entered. Swiftly and silently the first crossed to where Thorne 
was standing by the fire-place, and said: ‘Charles Digby, you are my 
prisoner.’ 

“The apparition of the two detectives had deprived Nellie of speech, 
and almost of understanding, for a moment; now she turned angrily 
upon the officers and exclaimed: ‘How dare you enter our house and 
insult us in this way.’ The second detective laid his hand gently on 
her arm, and drawing her aside, said: ‘Madam, we only do our duty, 
and are most sorry for your misfortune. Your husband is a highway 
robber, a notorious criminal, who has escaped for some months, after a 
daring robbery in the North,’ 

“She heard no more. Never a strong woman, the terrible shock 
overcame her, and the officer carried her 4p a couch insensible. Charles 
Digby, or Francis Thorne, er by what other of his many names you choose 
to call him, was brought to trial for a robbery commited six months 
before, in Yorkshire. ‘Trusting to his change of name and circuinstances, 
and the apparent suecess of the robbery, he had hoped to escape detec- 
tion ; but he was found guilty and executed according to the then law.” 


The old lawyer paused, and locked out of the window. 

* And what became of his wife ?” asked I. 

“She, poor thing, returned to her father’s house, and found many 
friends to stand by her, and comfort her, and none more ready than I. 
She never married again, though, and her son died when quite a boy. 
lt was as well perhaps, he might have inherited his father’s vices.” 

* 





OLD FACES. 


‘*Forsan et hc olim meminisse juvabit.”—VinGiL. 


I am in a restropective mood to-day, and as I sit alone by my fire, 
and watch the red caverns and winding valleys of flame, and the grey 
ashes falling, the “faces in the fire” look out upon me with strange 
distinctness, and I fall to musing on the past, not sadly, and yet with 
that touch of melancholy which ever accompanies the memory of that 
which is gone past irrevocably. I can look along the vista of my life, 
as I look along the winding fiery valley yonder among the embers, and 
can see in it, as I do in the fire, long bright stretches, now and then 
darkened by overhanging shadows, now choked and blocked up by 
heavy, overwhelming difficulties. But the faces are there through all 
the changes; not the same, but changing rapidly like the pictures in 
a dissolving view, which rise one over another, and the last becomes 
distinct as the former melts into a fading outline. The faces set one 
wondering ; I wonder where all those faces—the living ones, I mean, or 
what were living when I knew them—have gone. How few of them are 
seen by me now, except in dreams, or in the phantasmagoria of the fire ! 

Where I wonder, is the man whom, as a little child, I thought a sort 
of Paladin, a knight of romance ; he who talked so finely of Waterloo 
and the Duke, and how “the French stood here, sir, where I put this 
knife, and we came down upon them like hail.” How well I recollect 
the astonishment with which I opened my eyes on hearing my father 
call my Paladin a humbug, who had never been at Waterloo, and who 
never paid his debts. Where is he now? Dead perhaps in a debtors’ 
prison, or shot in a disgraceful duel in Baden, or lying forgotten in a 
convict settlement ; at least he must be gone, like the Waterloo heroes 
of whom he was so fond of talking. 

Another and pleasanter recollection is of Alice Brentwood. I was 
a man of the world on the wrong side of eight, when I met Alice at a 
juvenile-party, and felt that my future course in life depended upon her. 
She was two years my senior, and thought little enough of me, I remem- 
ber. But we met again, at another party, when I had returned from 
school a young scapegrace of thirteen, and then my devotion for Alice 
returned with ten-fold vigour. Did I not dance with her incessantly to 
the mortal offence of Smithers, who wore a coat and collars, and called 
himself “ Esquire.” Did not the same Smithers ask me in a hollow and 
fierce whisper, “ whether I meant it;” and did I not reply, “to be sure f 
do?” Ay, and [ did mean it, as far as a youth of thirteen summers 
may. Ah, Alice! little thought we then, when you kissed me in the 
hall, under the friendly shadow of the clock-case, and let me cut off 
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one of your yellow curls with a pair of feloniously abstracted scissors— 
little thought we then, that I should be sitting here now a lonely old 
man, and that you would soon be sleeping by your soldier husband, 
under the palm-trees in a foreign land. 

Alice’s memory though, and that yellow curl—I saw it only yesterday, 
faded and wan, in an old desk—were my greatest sources of comfort 
during my next “half” at school. What cared I for Smithers, the 
exquisite, the cock of the fifth form, the copper-plate writer of the 
school, whose flourishes and elegant up-strokes obtained “the silver 
pen,” among a host of admiring parents and guardians? True, Smithers 
was my mortal foe, and threatened daily to punch my “ugly little head” 
(the phrase was dictated by the malice of his heart); but he never did, 
and Alice Brentwood was mine, at least I thought so. 

The recollection of Smithers, unpleasant on the whole, yet recals a 
flood of memories connected with my old school. O times gone by, O 
days of boyhood, how do we look back upon you, and think over you, 
and perchance weep over you, when our “ way of life is fallen into the 
the sear, the yellow leaf!” It may not be true that our boyish days 
are the happiest of our lives; I do not think so myself, but there were 
pleasures then which we could not enjoy now, try however much we 
may. What a privilege to find delight in a broken-bladed knife, and a 
ball of string! What a boon to enjoy a sour apple, long kept in a warm 
pocket, as a luxury ; what a rare blessing to rank the capture of a bird’s 
nest with the capture of a kingdom! I could not now for the life of me 
eat acid apples, especially if they were warm from constant friction in 
a trousers’ pocket ; I could not look upon starling’s eggs as inestimable 
prizes. And yet, which state is the more enviable !—that of the boy 
whose ambition is bounded by such acquisitions as these, and who usually 
acquires what he longs for ; or that of the man who yearns after higher 
and more arduous enterprizes and is doomed to disappointment? Dear 
old school, how well I remember you! I can see your red-bricked front 
in the fire yonder, and hear the night wind moaning in your tall firs 
and bending elms even now. And yet I did not call my school “ dear” 
in those days. No, it was a hard struggle to tear myself from the cheer- 
ful faces of the household-gods, for I was ever “a home-keeping youth ;” 
hence, perhaps, I may trace “ the homely wits” which dictate these lines. 
Every spot and nook about the old school comes up before me now in 
living colours; the spreading elm where we laid our jackets before 
cricket, or where we lounged and read in the hot afternoons. On the 
trunk of that old tree many a name still remains (for they would 
scarcely cut down such a relic)—names cut by young hands now fighting 
the battle of life in every corner of the globe, or resting cold and still 
after the battle in that place where are the “small and and the great,” 
where the “wicked cea’e from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 
Once or twice only in life have I met any of my old school-fellows, many 
of whose names the old elm-tree records. 
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Stanfield, who fought with me in the well-known corner “ behind the 
shed,’ the spot consecrated to the god of battles from time immemorial, 
him I met in a close, stifling criminal court, pleading for the life of a 
felon, and moving the hearts and foggy brains of the “ intelligent jury.” 
Little Ashton, whom we used to bolster in our bed-room, dear old 
“number eight,’ and who used to tell us stories to escape the dread 
infliction, him I met by the bedside of a sick child, a pauper’s child 
too, in a country town. And as the quiet, tender surgeon soothed the 
feverish agony of the little one, and calmed its weeping mother, I could 
scarcely believe that I saw “little Ashton” again before me. Atherton, 
the captain of the school in my time, was shot at the capture of the 
Redan ; and Blandly, whom we all thought a home-sick baby (heartless 
little tyrants that we were !)—that same Blandly fell covered with wounds 
after fighting like a hero against the cowardly Sepoys at Cawnpore. And 
so my school-boy faces fade out of my memory, and new forms are 
coming about me. It is often so with me in the twilight, 


“* Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 

And like phantoms grim and tall, 

Shadows, from the fitful fire-light, 
Dance upon the parlour wall. 

Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door, 

The belovéd, the true-hearted 
Come to visit me once more.” 


What faces are before me now? One above all others. The scene 
is my old home, “down in the country.” What associations those 
simple oft-repeated words recal! Down in the country! there was the 
quiet garden, with its trees overshadowing my own little room, that room 
of which I can say so truly, 


‘*T remember, I remember, 
The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn. 


I remember, I remember, 
The roses red and white, 
The violets and the lily cups, 
Those flowers made of light ! 


The lilac where the robin built, 
And where my brother set 

The laburnum on his birthday— 
The tree is living yet !” 


I can recal that particular bank in the garden, all overhung by the 
sweet lilac in the spring-time, where I used to lie and dream, and wonder 
what the world was like, and long to go out into it like others. Ah, 
me! we all of us are very eager to thrust ourselves into that hurly-burly 
world, and when we are fairly there, how often have we wished for the 
ease and quiet of some such shady bank as that on which I dreamed in 
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one of your yellow curls with a pair of feloniously abstracted scissors— 
little thought we then, that I should be sitting here now a lonely old 
man, and that you would soon be sleeping by your soldier husband, 
under the palm-trees in a foreign land. 

Alice’s memory though, and that yellow curl—I saw it only yesterday, 
faded and wan, in an old desk—were my greatest sources of comfort 
during my next “half” at school. What cared I for Smithers, the 
, exquisite, the cock of the fifth form, the copper-plate writer of the 
school, whose flourishes and elegant up-strokes obtained “the silver 
pen,” among a host of admiring parents and guardians? True, Smithers 
was my mortal foe, and threatened daily to punch my “ugly little head” 
(the phrase was dictated by the malice of his heart); but he/never did, 
and Alice Brentwood was mine, at least I thought so. 

The recollection of Smithers, unpleasant on the whole, yet recals a 
flood of memories connected with my old school. O times gone by, O 
days of boyhood, how do we look back upon you, and think over you, 
and perchance weep over you, when our “ way of life is fallen into the 
the sear, the yellow leaf!” It may not be true that our boyish days 
are the happiest of our lives; I do not think so myself, but there were 
pleasures then which we could not enjoy now, try however much we 
may. What a privilege to find delight in a broken-bladed knife, and a 
ball of string! What a boon to enjoy a sour apple, long kept in a warm 
pocket, as a luxury ; what a rare blessing to rank the capture of a bird’s 
nest. with the capture of a kingdom! I could not now for the life of me 
eat acid apples, especially if they were warm from constant friction in 
a trousers’ pocket ; I could not look upon starling’s eggs as inestimable 
prizes. And yet, which state is the more enviable !—that of the boy 
whose ambition is bounded by such acquisitions as these, and who usually 
acquires what he longs for ; or that of the man who yearns after higher 
and more arduous enterprizes and is doomed to disappointment? Dear 
old sehool, how well I remember you! I can see your red-bricked front 
in the fire yonder, and hear the night wind moaning in your tall firs 
and bending elms even now. And yet I did not call my school “dear” 
in those days. No, it was a hard struggle to tear myself from the cheer- 
ful faces of the household-gods, for I was ever “a home-keeping youth ;” 
hence, perhaps, I may trace “ the homely wits” which dictate these lines. 

very spot and nook about the old school comes up before me now in 
living colours; the spreading elm where we laid our jackets before 
cricket, or where we lounged and read in the hot afternoons. On the 
trunk of that old tree many a name still remains (for they would 
scarcely cut down such a relic)—names cut by young hands now fighting 
the battle of life in every corner of the globe, or resting cold and still 
after the battle in that place where are the “small and and the great,” 
where the “wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 
Once or twice only in life have I met any of my old school-fellows, many 
of whose names the old elm-tree records. 
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Stanfield, who fought with me in the well-known corner “ behind the 
shed,” the spot consecrated to the god of battles from time immemorial, 
him I met in a close, stifling criminal court, pleading for the life of a 
felon, and moving the hearts and foggy brains of the “ intelligent jury.” 
Little Ashton, whom we used to bolster in our bed-room, dear old 
“number eight,” and who used to tell us stories to escape the dread 
infliction, him I met by the bedside of a sick child, a pauper’s child 
too, in a country town. And as the quiet, tender surgeon soothed the 
feverish agony of the little one, and calmed its weeping mother, I could 
scarcely believe that I saw “little Ashton” again before me. Atherton, 
the captain of the school in my time, was shot at the capture of the 
Redan ; and Blandly, whom we all thought a home-sick baby (heartless 
little tyrants that we were !)—that same Blandly fell covered with wounds 
after fighting like a hero against the cowardly Sepoys at Cawnpore. And 
so my school-boy faces fade out of my memory, and new forms are 
coming about me. It is often so with me in the twilight, 


‘* Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 

And like phantoms grim and tall, 

Shadows, from the fitful fire-light, 
Dance upon the parlour wall. 

Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door, 

The belovéd, the true-hearted 
Come to visit me once more.” 


What faces are before me now? One above all others. The scene 
is my old home, “down in the country.” What associations those 
simple oft-repeated words recal! Down in the country! there was the 
quiet garden, with its trees overshadowing my own little room, that room 
of which I can say so truly, 


‘*T remember, I remember, 
The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn. 
I remember, I remember, 
The roses red and white, 
The violets and the lily cups, 
Those flowers made of light ! 
The lilac where the robin built, 
And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birthday— 
The tree is living yet !” 

I can recal that particular bank in the garden, all overhung by the 
sweet lilac in the spring-time, where I used to lie and dream, and wonder 
what the world was like, and long to go out into it like others. Ah, 
me! we all of us are very eager to thrust ourselves into that hurly-burly 
world, and when we are fairly there, how often have we wished for the 
ease and quiet of some such shady bank as that on which I dreamed in 
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childhood ! It was on that bank that I lay heart-broken for days, when 
my littie sister, the sunbeam of the house, faded away into the gloom, 
and the place “knew her no more.” It was on that bank that I com- 
posed love-songs to Kate, whom I was to have married, and whom I 
loved (God save the mark! I was but a young fool!) with all the 
devotion of a Romeo. Poor fickle Kate, she soon tired of me, of my 
devotion and timid earnestness to please her, and easy obedience to her 
imperious mandates. That day on the river when my love-dream came 
to an end, is as clearly before me as though it were a thing of yesterday. 
The long stretci: of river, golden in the sun, is again before my eyes ; 
again the white and yellow lilacs bask in the shadows ; again the tall 
reeds and the wan willows whisper on the bank, as they whispered on 
that day when Kate and I floated idly in our cushioned boat, and 
thought that we were made for each other; and yet we parted that day 
upon the bank by the willows, and were strangers henceforth and for 
ever 


** So light a cause may move 
Disseusion between hearts that love, 
Hearts that the world in vain had tried, 
And sorrow but more closely tied, 
That stood the storm, when waves were rough, 
Yet in a sunny hour fall off.” 


I can look back upon that day now, when my life’s romance ended 
so roughly, and I can look back almost without a sigh. And Kate, how 
fares she, I wonder? I think I can guess. She joined her fortunes to a 
rich trader, a man of weight and size, ay, and coarseness too, without 
an “h” in his vocabulary, or the faintest idea of the word “ taste” except 
in relation to eating and drinking. Poor Kate, I doubt not, is the dowdy 
mother of dowdy marriageable daughters by this time, and soothes the 
domestic leisure of her lord in some Norwood villa, where the great man, 
now perchance an alderman, enjoys his otium sine dignitate, and laughs 
at his neighbour, whom he could “buy up” if he chose. And I am a 
lonely bachelor, sitting by my fire, reading stories in the embers, and 
listening to the splash of the rain on my windows, and the hoarse rum- 
bling of the wind in my chimney ! 

Shall I bemoan my lot? No, my buttons are not all off my shirts, 
my tea and sugar is not quite all stolen ; though I be condemned to pass 
my life like the rose, which— 

‘* Withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies, in single blessedness.” 
Of my married friend, I say, “ Happy man be his dole ;” of myself, J say, 
“Tt is my fate, let me not complain, or mourn over what might have 
been.” After all, 


*<'Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 





THE STORY OF A NEW YEAR’ EVE. 


** Macbeth hath murdered sleep.” 


I cHANCED to travel but the other day from Paddington to the South 
of England, and was not at all elated at the idea of having to spend the 
day in a train; in fact, slightly to parody Macaulay’s “Ivry,” I might 
have exclaimed, ‘ Never saw I promise yet of such a dreary day.” Every- 
thing seemed going wrong. It was the most genial season of the year, 
merry Christmas-tide, and still gloom and discontent seemed to reign 
paramount on every face. It was as if each individual had expected 
a Christmas hamper of fabulous richness, and had been woefully dis- 
appointed in their expectations. Like an expansive winding-sheet, the 
snow shrouded fair Dame Nature, and the poor shivering little red-breast 
chanted her requiem, looking a cold mourner indeed. To descend from 
poetry to stern reality, the refreshment girls—those Hebes who, in their 
trim neat dress and beaming smiles, at ordinary seasons of the year infuse 
warmth into the traveller's weary heart, till, after the desagremens of the 
train, he opines that he has migrated to Paradise and is waited on by 
dark-eyed Houris-—these damsels were uniformly of a frozen pinched 
countenance, and their behaviour was, to say the least, unkind. Every 
gesture seemed to say, “ We know it is Christmas-tide, merry happy 
Christmas, but we are determined that, if you belated travellers choose to 
rush about the country instead of keeping at home like Christians, your 
soup shall be cold, your sherry-sack have lime in’t, and your pork-pies 
be frozen atrophies.” Then the porters were absolutely insulting. A 
railway porter, you know, is at no time the blandest and politest possible 
of officials. Nay, if I were to observe of them, that they are insolent 
time-serving rogues, [ should adhere strictly to the truth. What evil, I 
wonder, had I wrought to the porter at Ealing, or to his family, that he 
should have regarded me with a hungry murderous look, as who should 
say, “A pint of this man’s blood, together with the greater portion of 
his liver, would be acceptable?” Why should he have demanded my 
ticket in an injured tone of voice, as if making me unbutton my great- 
coat and letting in the dreadful cold to my lungs was not sufficient ? 
Again, the news-boy, who kept up»a running fire erescendo, at all the 
stations, of “ Telegraph—Standard—Times—this day's Punch”—the 
while that he executed popular break-down dances to keep his feet 
alive—why should this boy have bitten the sixpence that I gave him 
suspiciously, though it was as good coin as ever came from the mint ; 
why should his look have said, “Take care, my man, you're acoming of 
it rather too strong ?” 
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childhood ! It was on that bank that I lay heart-broken for days, when 
my littie sister, the sunbeam of the house, faded away into the gloom, 
and the place “knew her no more.” It was on that bank that I com- 
posed love-songs to Kate, whom I was to have married, and whom I 
loved (God save the mark! I was but a young fool!) with all the 
devotion of a Romeo. Poor fickle Kate, she soon tired of me, of my 
devotion and timid earnestness to please her, and easy obedience to her 
imperious mandates. That day on the river when my love-dream came 
to an end, is as clearly before me as though it were a thing of yesterday. 
The long stretch of river, golden in the sun, is again before my eyes ; 
again the white and yellow lilacs bask in the shadows; again the tall 
reeds and the wan willows whisper on the bank, as they whispered on 
that day when Kate and I floated idly in our cushioned boat, and 
thought that we were made for each other; and yet we parted that day 
upon the bank by the willows, and were strangers henceforth and for 
ever. 


** So light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love, 
Hearts that the world in vain had tried, 
And sorrow but more closely tied, 
That stood the storm, when waves were rough, 
Yet in a sunny hour fall off.” 

I can look back upon that day now, when my life’s romance ended 
so roughly, and I can look back almost without a sigh. And Kate, how 
fares she, I wonder? I think I can guess. She joined her fortunes to a 
tich trader, a man of weight and size, ay, and coarseness too, without 
an “h” in his vocabulary, or the faintest idea of the word “ taste” except 
in relation to eating and drinking. Poor Kate, I doubt not, is the dowdy 
mother of dowdy marriageable daughters by this time, and soothes the 
domestic leisure of her lord in some Norwood villa, where the great man, 
now perchance an alderman, enjoys his otiwm sine dignitate, and laughs 
at his neighbour, whom he could “buy up” if he chose. And I am a 
lonely bachelor, sitting by my fire, reading stories in the embers, and 
listening to the splash of the rain on my windows, and the hoarse rum- 
bling of the wind in my chimney ! 

Shall I bemoan my lot? No, my buttons are not all off my shirts, 
my tea and sugar is not quite all stolen ; though I be condemned to pass 
my life like the rose, which— 

‘* Withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies, in single blessedness.” 
Of my married friend, I say, “ Happy man be his dole ;” of myself, J say, 
“Tt is my fate, let me not complain, or mourn over what might have 
been.” After all, 


*<'Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 





THE STORY OF A NEW YEAR'S EVE. 


‘* Macbeth hath murdered sleep.” 


I CHANCED to travel but the other day from Paddington to the South 
of England, and was not at all elated at the idea of having to spend the 
day in a train; in fact, slightly to parody Macaulay’s “Ivry,” I might 
have exclaimed, ‘ Never saw I promise yet of such a dreary day.” Every- 
thing seemed going wrong. It was the most genial season of the year, 
merry Christmas-tide, and still gloom and discontent seemed to reign 
paramount on every face. It was as if each individual had expected 
a Christmas hamper of fabulous richness, and had been woefully dis- 
appointed in their expectations. Like an expansive winding-sheet, the 
snow shrouded fair Dame Nature, and the poor shivering little red-breast 
chanted her requiem, looking a cold mourner indeed. To descend from 
poetry to stern reality, the refreshmert girls—those Hebes who, in their 
trim neat dress and beaming smiles, at ordinary seasons of the year infuse 
warmth into the traveller's weary heart, till, after the desagremens of the 
train, he opines that he has migrated to Paradise and is waited on by 
dark-eyed Houris-—these damsels were uniformly of a frozen pinched 
countenance, and their behaviour was, to say the least, unkind. Every 
gesture seemed to say, ‘We know it is Christmas-tide, merry happy 
Christmas, but we are determined that, if you belated travellers choose to 
rush about the country instead of keeping at home like Christians, your 
soup shall be cold, your sherry-sack have lime in’t, and your pork-pies 
be frozen atrophies.” Then the porters were absolutely insulting. A 
railway porter, you know, is at no time the blandest and politest possible 
of officials. Nay, if I were to observe of them, that they are insolent 
time-serving rogues, I should adhere strictly to the truth. What evil, I 
wonder, had I wrought to the porter at Ealing, or to his family, that he 
should have regarded me with a hungry murderous look, as who should 
say, “ A pint of this man’s blood, together with the greater portion of 
his liver, would be acceptable?” Why should he have demanded my 
ticket in an injured tone of voice, as if making me unbutton my great- 
coat and letting in the dreadful cold to my lungs was not sufiicient ? 
Again, the news-boy, who kept up»a running fire crescendo, at all the 
stations, of “ Telegraph—Standard—Times—this day's Punch”—the 
while that he executed popular break-down dances to keep his feet 
alive—why should this boy have bitten the sixpence that I gave him 
suspiciously, though it was as good coin as ever came from the mint ; 
why should his look have said, ‘‘ Take care, my man, you're acoming of 
it rather too strong ?” 
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I began to doubt my own identity, and to make wild surmises. 
Was I Muller? That might hardly be, for Muller had died rather an 
exalted death, some time before. Was there anything in my appearance 
which suggested the popular criminal? Tired at length of surmising, I 
threw myself back into the carriage, and fell to dreaming of Christmas 
times, and the happy faces that were awaiting me at home; and then 
ot past Christmases, and crowded recollections of pleasant parties and 
routs and balls, that one happy ball, in particular, where first the face 
of my fairest of women dawned on me, and made me happy—fell to 
thinking with pity of the misery that holy Christmas witnesses amongst 
the poor and naked wretches who crouch in the “City of Extremity ;” 
how that many crave not the delicacies of the season, but pray for 
bread, bread to keep body and soul together—fell to wondering why the 
dear old “ Waits,” those favourite friends of my childhood, were never 
heard now ; why instead of the “Annen,” strummed upon the solemn 
violoncello, the chiding fiddle, and clanging bugle, we are forced to 
listen to the wretched abuse of the sweet “ Faust” music murdered by 
some drunken rifle corps band, returning from their midnight revelry, 
and making night too hideous—while ever and anon I fancied that 
I could hear the sweet mysterious sounds of fairy bells borne softly on 
my ear, “chanting I know not what of sweet and wild.” All fancy 
this; but I could certainly hear the snorting and labouring of the engine, 
which was bearing me on through the dark, and seeming to roar between 
each puff: “ What care I for Christmas ; no rest, no holiday, for the like 
of me ; but work, work, from the darkness into the light, and on into 
the night again. Was ever such an ill-used engine!” . 

Deeply engrossed in this waking reverie, 1 had not noticed the 
arrival of several passengers, into my compartment, bringing with them 
such a frozen whiff that I could not help scowling at them. My dream- 
ing was at an end, for they commenced a lively demonstration of hand 
clapping and stamping to get the snow off. 

I leisurely proceeded to photograph my new acquaintances. Of these 
worthies, two were easily disposed of ; they were the conventional type 
of railway traveller, muffled up to the chin, slightly defiant in manner, 
with Bradshaw the Oracle or the Z'imes clasped in their hands, and a 
face expressive of painful surprise, a sort of “ Who and what are you, 
I wonder: we are well-to-do English merchants, and may be heard of 
on ’Change.” The third personage was as interesting as the other two 
were common-place; rara avis nigrogue simillima cygno, as saith the 
Latin grammar, and in troth he was a strange looking bird; for, on 
removing his hat, the spectator beheld a young hale man with hair per- 
fectly snowy white. He was dressed in rather a foreign style, and looked 
like one who had travelled much up and down in the world, and had 
gained much experience of men and manners. I thought of the prisoner 
of Chillon and poor Marie Antoinette, and of that mythic personage 
whom fable tells of— 
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‘* His hair grew white in a single night, 
If ’twasn’t from funk, it must have been from fright.” 

My companions were soon all comfortably into their places. No. 1 went 
quietly to sleep ; No. 2 relapsed into his Times, and was soon absorbed 
in the grievances of a curate with ten small children and £40 sterling 
per annum, or the last dreadful accident on the Kent line ; and so the 
game was left to the stranger and myself. There was something so genial 
and inviting about him, that I determined to break the chilly barrier 
which obstructs the efforts of all travelling Englishmen. I stood not on 
the order of my speaking, but spoke at once. 

“A merry Christmas to you, sir.” He returned the compliment with 
a delighted smile, and we were soon boon companions. 

“Travelling far ?” questioned he. 

“Yes,” said I, “to the South of England.” 

“So am I,” assented he; “so we may as well try to amuse ourselves 
as best we can, this cold day.” : 

Then strangely, he relapsed into silence, but soon looking up, “ You 
are looking at my hair,” exclaimed he. “ Looks odd, doesn't it? Ah! 
thereby hangs a tale—not a pig-tail, you know, hah! hah !—excuse the 
joke, always liked my joke. But really, if you would like to hear the 
story of my strange looking hair, you shall have it by all means ; it will 
serve to lighten this horrible journey. Of course it will sound utterly 
improbable but, nevertheless, it is perfectly true, which is more than you 
can say of all stories new-a-days. This hair, sir, turned as white as you 
see it now, not from age, for I am only thirty, but from the agony of a 
single New Year's Eve, an adventure which death. itself will efface alone 
from my memory, so deeply graven is it. Ugh, I think I see him now, 
shuddered my companion. 


I tendered him the flask. ‘Oh thanks, I am all right now, and will 
begin at once.” 


In the winter of '59, I happened to be travelling in Ireland, on what 
business it matters not a whit. After having spent the year in exploring 
some of the wildest parts of Athlone, and in studying the character and 
manners of the wild Irish—those strange people with a mixture of fun 
and seriousness which charm one so—I was just thinking of turning my 
faceshomewards once more so as to be among my friends with the New 
Year. I had spent Christmas very pleasantly with some garrison. friends 
in an unpronounceable town—so very pleasantly that the next morning 
my head seemed to weigh about a ton, and my longing for that ‘“ poor 
creature, Small John,” was most inordinate. It chanced that on New 
Year’s Eve I found myself approaching the little town of Crockmakilty, 
and full glad was I to behold through the snow the windows of the 
public twinkle cheerily. I won't trouble you with a G. P. R. James’ 
description of the scene. I will not say that the shades of night were 
closing in when a traveller, whose appearance might be that of a stranger 
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and whose age might probably be thirty, approached a little hamlet in 
one of the wildest counties of Erin—this I leave to the romancers. Mine 
is an owre true tale. I will simply content myself by saying that I was 
very tired, uncommonly hungry, and that the prospect of mine host's 
Christmas delicacies was by no means a cheerless one. Soon I found the 
hostel which I had been searching for, and was welcomed cheerily by 
little Pat Casey, the landlord, a jolly rollicking Irishman, brimful of fun. 

“Shure and it’s lucky ye are to-night, Captin,” said he, “to get the 
shelther. By the powers, but the snow is three feet deep. Come in, do, 
and make yerself comfortable. I’ve got some of the loveliest potheen 
ye ever tasted, and my cigars are first brand.” 

I followed my garrulous little host into the parlour, which was most 
festively decorated with holly, while in the chimney roared a fire, “ big 
enough,” as whispered the sly Pat, “to roast the biggest divil of a 
heretic born.” To my surprise, I found the room not untenanted. 
There sat in a corner of the hearth, with a cigar between his lips, a man 
whom I will endeavour to describe, si vous plait, as briefly as possible ; 
though, before I begin, I think I should like to try that flask once more. 
Thanks, that is good stuff. 

Well, the stranger was of medium height, strongly built,-with military 
appearance, his face was sun-burnt, and a heavy moustache overhung his 
lips like a penthouse. But what impressed me more than all were 
his eyes, never still for a moment, restless and gleaming like those of 
some wild animal, with a fierce light as I almost thought of insanity. 
We interchanged names, and, as travellers thrown together in a soli- 
tary inn will fraternize, soon became boon companions. Would I try 
his weeds? Certainly I would, and happy, for I had tasted nothing but 
villanous Irish tobacco for a long time. Where those weeds were grown, 
he said, he had spent a good deal of his life, and had seen many a strange 
adventure. Supper was shortly announced, and Pat Casey himself did 
the honours, making us roar as he quaintly recommended the good fare 
which loaded the genial board—“ Do thry the potheen, Captin,” to me, 
“’tis mighty little beholden ’tis to her Majesthy, God bless her. By the 
powers; and ’tis the last dhrink we shall have this year, me boys, so let’s 
make the most of it.” So the evening passed on wings, and we were 
very much entertained one with the other. Quite sure am I that the 
poor old year, in gliding out, took leave of no more jovial company. The 
stranger exceeded himself in fearsome stories of fights with Red Indians, 
and tussles with “ grizzlies ;” then he roamed back to Paris, and painted 
Bohemian life there, the Cafe and the Boulevard ; now he was at Baden 
amongst the gamblers in the Kursaal, and made us shudder at his tales 
of the fearful scenes enacted there; and all the time his strange wild eyes 
gleamed the more furiously as he became excited. 

The longest night will have an end, the merriest party must break — 
up, and Pat himself had partaken so freely of his own vaunted potheen, 
that he grew slightly incoherent. His condition was like that of ‘‘ Roger 
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the Monk,” when he supped with the deil—he was “confoundedly 
drunk ;” so wishing us a very Happy New Year, he departed roaring out 
the following choice ditty : 
‘* May the divil cut the toes 
Of all our foes, 
To know them by their limping.” 


“Oh, by the bye,” said the stranger, “I have a proposal to make. 
Wouid you mind sharing my bed-room to-night? I—I have an objection 
to sleeping by myself, and my room is the only cozy and decent one in 
the house.” 

“ Agreed willingly,” I responded ; for I was rather prepossessed, to 
say truth, with my new acquaintance. We retired to rest, I little dream- 
ing what my fate was to be. The bed-room was double-bedded, and the 
floor strewn with boxes, and foreign-looking valises. We finished one 
final cigar, and then addressed ourselves to sleep. Little, little did I 
{magine what my awaking was to be. Suddenly I felt as if some heavy 
body were placed on my chest, and as if my arms and legs were being 
pinioned. I seemed to be suffering from nightmare of the most horrible 
nature, there was a curious singing noise in my ears, and with a violent 
effort I awoke Was I awake? Nay scarcely, I must have been 
still suffering from nightmare or delirium. I tried to shake and toss my 
arms aloft, nay, even to move them; they would not move, what could 
it mean? I was soon undeceived, for in waking fully to the reality of 
my position, I found that I was bound hand and foot to the post of the 
bed—hence the strain—my night-gown had been opened and my breast 
exposed. In the middle of the room stood my friend of the night before, 
and never as long as I live shall I forget his appearance. He was got 
up, as if for a masquerade, in complete Red Indian costume ; his head 
crowned with a waving plume of feathers, his feet encased in mocassins, 
a large blanket gaily striped round his body. But his face was the most 
horrible sight, all streaked with paint, daubed with ochre and vermilion ; 
and his eyes—those horrible eyes—gleaming on me with concentrated 
fury. In his hand he carried a revolver full-cocked, and to his girdle 
was suspended a dagger. For a moment, surprise deprived me of utter- 
ance ; but as it was not the first time that I had been placed in a critical 
position, I affected to treat the whole affair as a good joke. 

“Come, come,” said I, “this is really too much of a joke ; ’tis all very 
well in its way, but I am rather uncomfortable.” 

Not a word from the stranger. For some time he kept me focussed 
with his flashing eye; then at length, swaying his body in measured 
cadence, he said, or rather chanted: “ Pale-face, your doom is sealed, 
the Fire-god demands a sacrifice, and shall not the elk-slayer pay it? 
for years has he waited and the chance is come. Ugh! Aloo!” and he 
commenced a weird kind of dance round the room brandishing his spear. 

I again plucked up courage. I had heard that madmen are very often 
turned aside from their purpose by slight trifles. “My dear fellow,” I 
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entreated, “if this is meant as a joke, I think I have had quite enough ; 
if I were loose now I could dance with you.” 

To this he answered not a word, but stood transfixed as if in prayer. 
Then spake in a low whisper: “Oh, great Manitou, may this be to thee 
a most acceptable sacrifice, and by merit of it may the happy hunting- 
grounds be mine.” Then he took up his revolver, but without ex- 
amining it very carefully. “Shall I sacrifice now,” muttered he, “or 
shall 1 wait till the sun hath arisen upon the pale-face !” 

I protested with rising tears—tears which I could not resist—that 
I was an utter stranger to him, and that if he slew me there would be 
the guilt of murder on his soul. “’I'was an unmannerly act for a great 
chief so to murder a helpless captive,” reasoned I, 

He laughed scornfully. “ List to him, Manitou ; the pale-face cat is 
afraid of death, afraid to meet his end like a warrior.” 

Then all the time fascinating me with his gleaming dark eyes, he 
began approaching me with uplifted dagger in the attitude of one that 
strikes, winding towards me in circles ever narrowing, remorseless as 
Nemesis. A minute and he had aimed the point at my heart, and I 
muttered a hasty agonized prayer, for I thought that my last hour was 
come, and on the first day of the glad New Year too, with the church 
bells’ music singing peace and happiness among men. Still courage, I 
must be brave, one can die but once. And my poor wife too, and infant 
child. Ah! that thought completely unmanned me. Little were they 
dreaming in their innocence that husband and father was in the power 
of a remorseless maniac. I felt his breath hot on my cheek and pre- 
pared to die ; but the blow never descended, he seemed to have changed 
his mind. Retreating back some paces, but never removing his dread- 
ful eyes, he exclaimed in the same crooning voice: “ Not thus! Manitou 
will wait for a time, when the hand points to six shall the sacrifice 
be completed.” 

Oh, the fearful agony I felt as I watched the hand creep slowly 
on to the hour. Has it never struck you, sir, that the sound of the 
clock with its “for ever never, never for ever,” has something solemn 
in it, particularly in the chamber of death? Well then, you may imagine 
my feelings as I strained my eyes upon it, and felt how utterly hopeless 
my case was, and bitterly cursed my folly in not being warned by the 
stranger’s dreadful expression the night before. Nearer and nearer the 
hands crept on, while the perspiration stood in drops on my brow, and 
my heart felt cold as death, and as if mocking me, the merry bells rang 
out their wildest minstrelsy. I shouted for help ; the sound died away ; 
no response save from the maniac. 

“ No shouting will be heard, pale-face, thy doom is sealed.” 

Slowly on and on went the minute hand. Four minutes, three... . 
two. “God in thy mercy save me,” was my cry. One minute, and then 
the clock chimed six. 

“High time for the sacrifice,” exclaimed the maniac, and lifted his 
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revolver, took deliberate aim at me, and pulled the trigger, but not to 
kill me—would God he had—the charge missed fire, and with a curse he 
turned to examine the priming. Strangely enough, I felt sorry that his 
aim had not taken effect ; this horrible suspense was fast maddening me. 
I let my eyes for one moment stray from my tormentor ; and, was—was 
I really in a delirium, or could it be the form of my little landlord Pat 
Casey, who was rising from a trap-door behind the maniac? No, there 
could be no mistake, it was really he; but what could he be going to 
do? Signing to me, not to express the slightest astonishment by word 
or gesture, he glided up to the maniac with a stealthy cat-like move- 
ment, took out a bottle, poured some liquid on to’a handkerchief, with 
the speed of thought leaped on my foe, and dashed the handkerchief in 
his face. I had just time to see him fall heavily on the floor, when 
the ceiling seemed to darken, the earth to yawn, and I fell back into 
a deathly swoon. 
* * * * * 

“Be jabers, Captain,” was the first remark I heard, “and it’s lucky 
that the murtherin’ villain had his back turned, and that I had the 
chloroform. Mighty throubled I was with a baste of a tooth, and that’s 
the reason of my havin’ it. I think I’ve managed to fasten the raving 
fool now though; look here, Captain, and thank the Lord !” 

“T do,” was my thankful response; “ but how on earth did you know 
of my state ; I thought no man could hear me ?” 

“Well, this way,’ answered my deliverer. ‘I fancied I heerd a 
shriek like, and by the piper, thinks I, ’tis some row in yonder bed-room ; 
so with that, I runs to the door, and finds it fastened. Suspecting foul 
play, I puts a ladder to the trap-dhoor and sees the whole transaction. I 
thought at once ye see of the stuff in the bhottle, and ’twas that saved yer. 
But begorra, ’tis the strange sight that ye are ; go to the glass and see.” 

Sure enough, the first sight that greeted my eyes, was my hair as 
white as the driven snow. ‘The revulsion of feeling was so great, that 
I could hardly believe myself sane, so lately had I been in mortal peril 
of meeting my Maker, “ unhouseled unannealed.” 

You will naturally inquire, sir, who and what the maniac was: I will 
tell you. It seems that he had been released from a neighbouring asylum, 
and had passed himself off for a sane man. In an engagement with some 
Red Indians he had been wounded in the head, which caused his mad 
ness, and produced in him the strange illusion that he was an avenging 
angel of Manitou. He was taken from Pat’s house while still in a state of 
coma, and when he awoke, probably found himself once more in durance. 
I have never told my wife the story, it would only frighten her poor 
thing, though she often wonders why my hair is white. 


“There is the story for you, sir, and now I think I will trouble that 
flask again—talking is mighty dry work.” 
GWYNETH. 








OCCASIONAL PAPERS. 


OLD COACH DAYS. 
BY THOMAS PARTON. 


THE object of these occasional papers is to afford amusement and 
instruction in a simple style to that class of mankind, who have not 
always the means and time for perusing extensive works on useful 
subjects. It is also often the case that we find the most useful in- 
formation published in volumes of a guinea each or more; which are 
quite out of the working man’s reach. Such works as the “Lives of 
Great Engineers,” “ Percy’s Metallurgy,” etc., would be a great boon for 


our young mechanics and rising engineers, if they were brought down 
in price, and would result in stimulating discouraged minds, to persever- 
ance and patient toil in search for success. Our past history of the 
progress of science and civilization, is illuminated with characters worthy 
of the attention of every one who enjoys day by day the advantages, 
comforts, and pleasures resulting directly and indirectly from their 
efforts. There exists a numerous class of persons, who are ever ready 


to accept and appreciate the benefits arising from the inventions and 
applications of scientific discoveries ; but who never think of the vicissi- 
tudes and difficulties connected with the development of those blessings. 
Contenting themselves with taking things as they come, they consider 
it no business of theirs to task their brains with any further inquiries. 
We do not belong to this class. It will be our business in these short 
papers briefly to examine the state of things in the past, and trace the 
connexion with the present, leaving you to judge as to the interest and 
instruction derived therefrom. 

Old Coaches and Old Coach Days! A queer subject some of you 
say—behind the age in every respect; what of them? Before intro- 
ducing you to the coach itself, it will be advisable to say something of 
the roads along which it runs. In those days when no colliery districts 
existed, with the thick and teeming population; when the chief em- 
ployments were hunting, fishing, and cutting wood ; there was not the 
necessity for establishing a “ Board of Commissioners” to look after the 
repairs of the roads. The tracks across the wild moors and heaths 
answered their purpose. As soon as one. line of road became rugged 
and rough, by deep and dangerous ruts, another fresh route was made, 
thus extending over wide tracts of country. The first interference of 
legislativi. with regard to the repairs of roads, was to the following 
effect : that they should cut down all bushes and trees, along the roads 
leadiag from one market to another, for two hundred feet on either side 
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to prevent robbers breaking therein. The appearance of them was similar 
to the furrows of a ploughed field, which in wet seasons seemed like great 
wide ditches composed of thick mud. At this time it was unsafe to 
travel without a guide, for fear of getting stuck in a mire hole, or being 
swallowed in a quagmire ; and to avert this danger beacons also were 
resorted to, and most probably they were as requisite as the light-houses 
on the sea-shores at the present time. Perhaps the best description of 
the roads of that period is contained in tho following ballad of 


THE DEVONSHIRE LANE, 

** In a Devonshire lane, as I trotted along 
T’other day, much in want of a subject for song, 
Thinks I to myself I have hit on a strain, 

Sure marriage is like a Devonshire lane. 


Tn the first place ’tis long, and when once you are in it, 
It holds you as fast as a cage does a linnet ; 

For howe’er rough and dirty the road may be found, 
Drive forward you must, there is no turning round. 


But though ’tis long, it is not very wide, 

For two are the most that together can ride ; 

And e’en then ’tis a chance but they get in a pother, 
And jostle, and cross, and run foul of each other. 


Oft poverty meets then with mendicant looks, 

And care pushes by them o’erladen with crooks ; 
And strife’s grazing wheels try between them to pass, 
And stulbornness blocks up the way on her ass. 


Then the banks are so high to the left hand and right, 
That they shut up the beauties around them from sight ; 
And hence you'll allow ’tis an inference plain, 

That marriage is just like a Devonshire lane. 


But thinks I, too, these banks within which we are pent, 
With bud, blossom, and berry, are richly besprent ; 

And the conjugal fence, which forbids us to roam, 

Lovks lovely when decked with the comforts of home. 


In the rock’s gloomy crevice the bright holly grows ; 
The ivy waves fresh o’er the withering rose, 

And the evergreen love of a virtuous wife 

Soothes the roughness of care, cheers the winter of life. 


Then long be the journey, and narrow the way, 
I'll rejoice that I’ve seldom a turnpike to pay ; 
And whatever others say, be the last to complain, 
Though marriage is just like a Devonshire lane,” 


Bad roads were no respecters of persons, for we read that Queen 
Caroline could not be dragged frora St. James’s Palace to Kensington 
in less than two hours, when the weather was wet ; and very frequently 
the royal coach was stuck fast in the mud. Such being the state of the 
highways and lanes, you will be anxious to know what sort of a maclrine 
could possibly dive any length of time. The saddle horse seemed to 
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answer best, for we find this kind of travelling the surest and safest. 
The ladies rode on a sort of pillion fastened on the back of the horse, 
and sitting before them was a servant, or some one far preferable, for 
protection. Hooker, it is said, rode to London on a hard paced nag, 
that he might be in time to preach his first sermon at St. Paul’s. The 
first coach was provided for Queen Elizabeth, which, from description, 
must have been a most curious one. It was little better than a heavy 
cart without springs, the body resting upon the axles. One would 
almost fancy, that the pattern or model of it had been handed down 
from generation to generation—to look at the queer vehicles extant in 
this district. Soon after this first attempt and success, coaches became 
quite fashionable—superseding, very fast, the horseback and pillion style. 

Now for a ride in the wonderful machines called coaches. Every yard 
they jumbled and jogged ; now quite stuck in a deep rut, then roll- 
ing completely over, to the terror of the inmates, and the expense of a 
covering of mud. Like a wrecked vessel on the stormy ocean they 
rolled and tossed as long as the timber stood. ‘The distance travelled 
in a day never exceeded from ten to fifteen miles; that is, provided 
they did not get fast or break down. As time taught them lessons from 
hard experience, they made slight improvements in- their waggons ; and 
afterwards termed them stage coaches. The pace of the latter was good 
at four miles per-hour, and the drivers were said to be “seldom sober ; 
never civil;, and always late.” It was only necessity that induced 
people to ride in them, for we read of many refusing the invitation, 
stating that they had no time to wait for the coach. A Frenchman of 
high birth landed at Dover, wishing to get te London, and that he might 
not be obliged to use the stage coach, he hired a waggon and six horses, 
and set off on his journey, arriving safely at his destination. They were 
much opposed by the community, who called them “hell carts ;” 
pamphlets were written, and many attempts made for their suppression. 
To show you the state of feeling against them I will give an extract of 
an amusing nature, from a book published in 1673 entitled: “The Grand 
Concern of England explained in several Proposals to Parliament,” in 
which stage coaches were denounced as a curse to the kingdom, annoy- 
ing the public, and injuring trade. It also stated that coach travelling 
would destroy the breed of horses, and hinder the training of seamen 
and watermen. It was said that those who rode in coaches became listless, 
“not able to endure frost, snow, or rain, or to lodge in the fields!” that 
they rode to save their clothes, and keep themselves clean, and thus 
contracted an idle habit of body ; that it was ruinous to trade, “for most 
gentlemen, before they travelled in coaches, used to ride with swords, 
belts, pistols, hostlers, portmanteaus, and hat cases, which in these 
coaches they have little or no occasion for ; for when they rode on horse- 
back they rode in one suit, and carried another to wear when they came 
to their journey’s end or lay by the way ; but in coaches, a silk suit and 
an Indian gown with a sash, silk stockings, and beaver hats men ride 
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in, and carry no other with them, because they escape the wet and dirt, 
which on horseback they cannot avoid; whereas in two or three journeys 
on horseback their clothes and hats were wont to be spoiled, which done 
they were forced to have new very often, and that: increased the con- 
sumption of the manufacture and of the employment of the manufacturer, 
which travellers in coach doth no way do!” Another great nuisance 
alleged by this writer (and one which he would, if living, allege against 
our steam locomotion most probably), was that not only did the gentle- 
men from the country come to London in them oftener than they had 
occasion for, but brought their ladies with them ; “and,” says he, “when 
they are there, they must be in the mode, have all the new fashions, buy 
all their clothes there, and go to plays, balls, and treats, where they get 
such a habit of jollity and love of gaiety and pleasure, that nothing after- 
wards in the country will suit them ; if they should fix their minds to 
live there again, they must have all from London, whatever it costs !” 

Then the writer getting wroth with the question, answers us in the 
following strain : ‘“‘ What advantage is it to men’s health, to be called out 
of their beds into these coaches an hour before day in the morning ; 
to be hurried in them from place to place till one hour, two, or three 
within night, insomuch that after sitting all day in the summer time, 
stifled with heat and choked with dust; or in the winter time, starving 
and freezing with cold, or choked with filthy fogs, they are often brought 
into their inns hy torch-light, when it is too late to sit up to get a 
supper ; and next morning they are forced into a coach so early that 
they can get no breakfast? What addition is it to man’s health or 
business to ride all day with strangers, ofttimes sick, antient, diseased 
persons, or young children crying, to whose humours they are obliged to 
be subject, forced to bear with, and many times are poisoned with their 
nasty scents, and crippled by the crowd of the boxes and bundles? Is 
it for man’s health to travel with tired jades, to be laid fast in the foul 
ways, and forced to wade up to the knees in mire ; afterwards sit in the 
cold till teams of horses can be sent to pull the coach out? Is it for 
their health to travel in rotten coaches, and to have their tackle, perch, 
or axle-tree broken, and then to wait two, three, or four hours (some- 
times half a day) to have them mended, and then to travel all night to 
make good their stage.” 

Hence, this writer boldly calls for the suppression of stage coaches, 
as a national evil. Travelling was then a most deliberate affair, requir- 
ing a long preparation, by way of settling all accounts, making wills, and 
other important duties, at a period when life was an uncertainty. The 
city of York was a week’s journey from London; and a fortnight was 
consumed between London and Edinburgh. Two days were required for 
performing the distance from Oxford to the Metropolis, which at the 
present day is comfortably done in about an hour along the tron road. 

At this interesting period a startling announcement was made to the 
effect, that a jlying coach would commence to run between the two 
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latter places, completing the journey between sunrise and sunset. This 
created quite an excitement amongst the Heads of the Universities, and 
the populace generally, as much so as does the cutting of the first sod 
for a railway at the present time. The distance run by these flying 
coaches, was about fifty miles in fine dry weather ; but when winter 
came with its rainy, damp weather, not more than thirty could be done. 
Goods were conveyed from place to place in strong stage waggons at an 
enormous expense. The carriage from Birmingham to London was ther 
seven pounds per ton; and from London to Exeter twelve pounds per 
ton. This would nearly amount to fifteen pence per ton, per mile, more 
than a third of the charge afterwards demanded for transit along turn- 
pike roads, and fifteen times the amount now charged along railways. 
These were the times when highway robbery was a trade, a terror to all 
travellers by day or night. The notorious Turpin, Claude Duval, and 
Nevison, were then the objects of the country’s terror. Perhaps a few 
of my readers almost feel inclined to question the veracity of this in- 
teresting story ; but I can only say in reply, that “truth is oftener more 
strange than fiction. It is from the interesting stores of history that the 
germs of our fictitious literature are gathered, which nurtured and stimu- 
lated by the lively imagination of genius, results in the fascinating tales 
now extant. As we trace this subject further on towards the nineteenth 
century, we shall have to notice wonderful improvements, prodigious 
strides of progress, causing us to look back on the past, as still more 
mysterious and curious. The experience of the present is progressive, 
a pressing onwards, a development of things unknown, and the accom- 
plishment of apparent impossibilities ; and who can say but that the 
generations of the future will be amused and interested at the ignorance 
of this. Our duty in life is to learn to succeed where others have failed, 
to avoid the pit-falls into which they fell; and in what better way can 
we do this than by studying the past history of things and events, mak- 
ing the result of ignorance, as then displayed, subservient to our present 
best purposes. 
** My own age ! my own age ! 
They say that thou art cold, 
That faith and love less brightly burn, 
Than in the days of old. 
I well believe such glowing zeal 
Was good and dear to see, 
Yet not for all those days reveal 
Would 1 surrender thee ! 
My own age! my own age! 
And shall I tell thee why ? 
It is in thee that Heaven has cast 
My lot to live and die. 
And therefore though each age before 
Were rich as rich may be, 
Oh, not for all its precious store 
Would I surrender thee !” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAINT FRIDESWIDE’S.” 


(Continued from Page 286.) 


CHAPTER XVI. 
IN WHICH A NEW CHARACTER TURNS UP. 


Tue firm of Cheyne & Ballantyne was situated in that vague locality 
which I have before spoken of, known as “somewhere in the city.” To 
the great mercantile world, however, the situation of the firm was by no 
means vague, for it was a large and important place of business, and was 
said to be as flourishing a business as any within the liberties of the city. 
Formerly the firm had been that of Cheyne Brothers & Ballantyne, but 
on the death of Mr. Henry Cheyne, the father of our friend Percy, the 
names stood as at present. Henry Cheyne’s decease by no means injured 
the business ; in fact it greatly improved it ; for that gentleman had been 
both careless and unfortunate in his affairs, and not only wasted his own 
private fortune, but had lost a good deal of the money of the firm into 
the bargain. In consequence of this a quarrel and long misunderstand- 
ing arose between the two brothers, Henry and Ralph, which was hardly 
adjusted at the time of the former’s death. However, Ralph Cheyne was 
left sole guardian of his nephew Percy, and as his father had nothing 
to leave, Percy depended entirely on his uncle for any fortune which he 
might choose to give him. 

The uncle and nephew had never been very good friends; it was 
scarcely possible that they could be. Percy was high-spirited, impetuous, 
and wilful, though thoroughly kind-hearted and honest. Ralph Cheyne, 
on the other hand, was a cold, calculating man of business, with no 
imagination, and a profound contempt for what he considered a useless 
piece of folly. He possessed a great capacity for acquiring and hoard- 
ing pounds, shillings, and pence, but had no capacity to speak of for 
acquiring and preserving that perishable fluid, “the milk of human 
kindness.” It was not very likely then that the uncle and nephew 
should agree well together, more especially as Ralph seemed inclined to 
visit the sins of the father upon the son. There had been several quarrels 
between the uncle and nephew, and each succeeding one more bitter 
and lasting than its predecessor. 

One bright day in August Percy Cheyne came out of his uncle’s 
counting-house and turned into Cannon Street with a look of ill- 
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for certain pecuniary reasons, and as usual the views of the uncle and 
nephew had failed to coincide. Perey walked Gown Cannon Street 
switching the air with his cane, and evidently much out of humour, 
when a man suddenly started from a corner, where he had been lounging, 
and touched Percy’s arm. 

“ What, Tony Kestrel, is this you?” exclaimed Percy, looking earnestly 
at the man who had touched him. He was a young fellow, apparently 
about Percy’s own age, good-looking, but with a dissipated swagger in 
his manner, and though his clothes were worn and shabby they were 
adjusted evidently with a view to effect. His low-crowned hat with a 
very curly brim was cocked rakishly over one eye, and his old frock-coat 
was buttoned close at the throat and left open at the waist. Such was 
the man who now answered Percy’s salutation. 

“ Ah, ah! old boy, so you don’t forget me, I’m glad of it. Yes, I’m 
all that is left of Anthony Kestrel, Esquire, formerly of Doctor Marplay’s 
Collegiate Institution for young gentlemen.” 

* But what on earth have you been doing ever since ?” asked Percy. 

“That is a question which scarcely admits ef an answer in the centre 
of Cannon Street, and during the time which we should be allowed to 
spend here by the police authorities. But if you'll favour me with your 
arm, I'll endeavour to satisfy your very natural curiosity.” 

Percy gave a glance at his companion’s seedy coat, then without 
hesitation took his arm, not without a mental prayer that he might not 
meet any of his friends while in such company. 

“You look flourishing enough at all events, old fellow!” said Mr. 
Kestrel, glancing at Percy from head to foot. “May I ask what walk of 
life you at present adorn ?” 

“I’m at Oxford,” answered Percy ; “I believe I’m going to the bar.” 

“¢(Q) the pity of it !’” exclaimed his friend ; “thou wilt starve, my 
gentle Perey ; thy existence will be a brief yet briefless livelihood.” 

“Very possibly, but let me hear about your doings,” said Percy. 

“ Certainly,” began Mr. Kestrel in the same hectoring tone which he 
had used all along, “‘I will a tale unfold’—you know my antecedents, 
sir; you knew me at Doctor Marplay’s. We were friends, brothers ; 
together we walked and played and fought, together we ate the furtive 
tart and smoked the surreptitious weed. You remember too how vainly 
the Doctor tried with misplaced zeal to fit me for the mean pursuits of 
commerce.” 

“Yes, I remember your fallings off in arithmetic, my poor Tony.” 

“* Pity me not, but lend an attentive ear-—you remember how often 
I was weighed in the balance and found wanting, till at last one morning 
I wasn’t found at all.” 

“In other words you bolted from school,” ‘said Percy. 

“ Exactly, ‘rem acu’—what is it? I’ve forgotten the little Latin I 
ever knew. Well, when ‘ that consummation devoutly to be wished’ had 
been consummated, I started forth, and having no relatives in particular, 
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and certainly none who troubled to look after me, I found the world was 
mine oyster, which I found considerable difficulty in opening, especially 
as swords are not worn in these days. So after various hard lines, after 
writing sensation stories for a penny paper which died a natural death 
in three months, and after attending to a bookseller’s business for about 
one month, during which time I read all the books and neglected all the 
customers, I became, mark me, an actor.” 

“Ts it possible?” said Percy, laughing at his friend’s quaint relation ; 
“then your talent for bed-room dramas at school has come to some- 
thing.” 

“Tt has indeed. You mayn’t think it, ‘but you behold hefore you 
the Roscius of the day. I who played Mazeppa among the bolsters 
at Grimway House, I who sustained Iago to thy Othello, now walk the 
stage in reality.” 

*“* And how have you succeeded ?” 

“QO passing well,” replied Mr. Kestrel. ‘There have been certain 
drawbacks, certain lackings of filthy lucre ; but then, ‘he who steals my 
purse steals trash.’ I am once more Fortune’s favourite, and may aptly 
say, ‘ Now is the very winter of my discontent made glorious summer by 
this sun of York,’ for I have an excellent engagement in that interesting 
city, and go thither to-morrow.” 

“T am most glad that you are well and not out at elbows, as I almost 
feared you might be,” said Percy. 

“T have been more than once, and at this present speaking am 
somewhat poorly clad withal. But I am as happy as the day is long ; 
and, by the soul of Shakespeare, Percy, my face was far the more jovial 
of the two when we met just now.” 

“T’ve been annoyed, infernally annoyed,” said Percy ; “my uncle—” 

“*Q my prophetic soul, my uncle!’” ejaculated the actor, “is he 
still to the fore! I recollect your stories of dear Nunkie in the old 
days. ‘I knew him well, Horatio,’ I mean Percy.” 

“He is a thousand times worse than ever he was,” said Perey, 
“unjust, overbearing, insolent beyond endurance. I feel tempted to 
throw over all my chances of getting his money, sometimes, and going 
out to seek my fortune as you did, Tony.” 

“T wish with all my heart you would, old boy; we should be a merry 
pair. You were made for an actor, and always were as good, or very 
nearly as good, as I myself in Othello. Throw over old Money-bags— 
it’s more than likely that he’ll throw you over—and come with me ‘to 
the well-trod stage, anon; you'll make your fortune, we'll make it 
together.” 

“Thanks, Tony, but my views are otherwise directed. i must stay 
on at Oxford, and see as little of my uncle as possible. , 

“You'll accept my offer yet, or ’'m much misiaken,” said Tony 
Kestrel. “You are much changed from the Perey of old times, if you 
bear the lashings of an uncle’s tongue for ever. And remember, if things 
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do alter with you, write to me at the Post-office, York ; I shall get the 
letter all right, and I may help you, though now you think me one of 
Falstaff’s ragged regiment, doubtless. Remember to direct your letter to 
Alston Mortimer ; by such name do men know me. And now, good-bye, 
old friend, 1 have an appointment.” 

“Can I assist you in any way—you know I am ready ?” said Percy. 

“No, thank you: at present I need no help. I may soon assist you 
hough, and in that hope, farewell. I go where glory waits me.” 

“What a strange, good-for-nothing, kind-hearted creature it is!” 
thought Percy, as he directed his course towards his uncle’s residence. 
During the rest of his walk he thought over the school-days when he 
and Tony Kestrel were indeed the close friends which Tony had said ; 
he remembered the hundred escapes, or punishments and scrapes in 
which he and his careless friend had been engaged ; and above all the 
éclat with which Kestrel and some others used to get up a play in the 
bed-rooms at night—a concealed candle, carefully hoarded, serving for 
foot-lights and chandelier, and a row of pillows and bedsteads pulled 
close together forming the scenery of some rocky valley, or interior of a 
robber’s cave. “ His ideas of introducing me to the stage are rather too 
absurd though,” thought Perey ; “it’s not very likely that I shall come 
to that, whatever happens. I'll note the name and address, nevertheless.” 
Percy accordingly wrote the assumed name of Mr. Kestrel in his pocket- 
book, and entered his uncle’s house which stood in the west end of town, 
near Hyde Park. 


Mr. Ralph Cheyne was in a more than ordinarily surly humour 
when he returned from business that day. Perhaps the heat of the 
weather, and the bore of sitting in a close counting-house when all the 
world was out of town, contributed towards his unamiable frame of mind. 
Certain it is that one glance showed Percy that his uncle was even more 
“crooked,” as to his temper, than when he had visited him in the morn- 
ing ; nor was the venom long in showing itself. 

‘Well, sir,” said Ralph Cheyne in a dry, hard voice, quite wooden 
in its dryness and hardness—“ well sir, what have you been doing since 
I saw you? reading, I hope, and improving yourself?” 

“No, I’ve not been reading,” answered Percy ; “it’s vacation now, 
and besides it’s too hot to read.” 

“Q dear me! Too hot, is it?’ exclaimed Ralph, his voice rising 
above its ordinary wooden level, to a screech decidedly metallic ; ‘“ here’s 
a pretty fellow for you! Why, sir, it’s not too hot for me to work, not 
too hot for honest men to get their bread—” 

“I mentioned the fact, sir, that this is vacation time,” said Percy, 
very quietly. 

“ Ay, all your time is vacation, I think. You young men of the 
present day are not worth your salt, positively not worth your salt. 
You go up to Oxford or what not, and waste your time in gambling 
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and drunkenness, and then come home and talk about vacations, for- 
sooth.” 

“It’s very easy for people who have never been to Oxford and who 
would not be likely to be admitted there, to talk about the life there,” 
said Percy, getting more angry every moment. ‘ There’s plenty of that 
cant talked now-a-days by ignorant people, whe think that grubbing in 
the money-market is the only kind of work to be recognized ; but Oxford 
doesn’t need any defence of its character, and it would be only throwing 
away good arguments.” 

“No, don’t trouble yourself, I beg,” said his uncle with a sneer, 
“we know too much to be gulled by you or any other Oxford man. But 
since you talk so much about your work, let me ask you, sir, what good 
does it all do you? Will your Greek and Latin put bread into your 
mouth, or money into your pocket, or clothes upon your back.” 

“It’s only a vulgar error to suppose that Greek and Latin are the 
sum of Oxford education,” replied Percy ; “an educated mind fits a man 
for any post where money is to be honestly gained.” 

“That’s all very fine in theory, young man,” said Ralph, relapsing 
into his wooden voice again; “but let me see how much grist -your 
‘educated mind’ would bring to your mill in a year? Why, if you 
weren't dependent on me for you living, how much do you suppose 
your education would bring you in? Why, not enough to starve on. 
You may thank your father for it, too; you might have been a man 
of property instead of a drag on me, if he hadn’t been a careless, 
extravagant—” 

“Come, sir, this is too much!” exclaimed Percy, starting up; ‘if 
you can’t respect your brother’s memory, respect that of my father, for 
I tell you plainly, I won’t stand by and hear his name abused. You 
seem to think that you have a right to insult me, because I am poor 
and dependent on you; but the dead are beyond your power, and they 
ought to be beyond the reach of your insults.” 

“Finely blustered, my fine fellow,” said his unmoved uncle; “you 
crow as loud as a cock on his own dung-hill. But you can’t get over the 
fact that you are dependent on me, and, moreover, that on your good 
conduct your chance depends. Therefore, I advise you to cultivate a 
little more diligence and a little civility, or I may end the bargain 
between us rather suddenly.” 

“ Perhaps I shall save you the trouble, uncle, some day,” said Percy 
as he left the room. 

“Try it!” was all that Ralph answered ; but when Percy was gone, 
the old fellow clutched and rubbed his thin, horny hands together in 
evident glee. ‘The young jack-a-napes!” he muttered, “but I’ll bring 
his nose to the grindstone, Pll work sume of the devil out of him before 
I’ve done.” 

As for Percy he bitterly cursed the accident which had placed him 
in his uncle’s power, and as he strode up and down his room, exclaimed 
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passionately, more than once: “I wonder how long this sort of thing 
can last!” 

However, he was going to Newhampton in a few days in his uncle’s 
company, and then his promised visit to the Romaines was to be paid ; 
so Perey, being a light-hearted fellow, looked gleefully forward, although 
his uncle’s taunts had sunk deeply into his very soul. 








CHAPTER XVIL 







*¢J1 n’y a que le premier pas qui céute.” 
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“Tr’s a brave lad to have swum from St. Win’fred’s with the poor 
lass on his arm.” The speaker was Job Marlin, the fisherman, who, 
with his two sons, had assisted Paul and Edith to leave their dangerous 
position. 

“Dick,” continued Job Marlin to one of his sons, “lift up the 
lassie’s head, and wrap thy jacket round her, lad.” 

Dick Marlin, a rough-looking, sturdy fisher-lad, raised the head of 
Edith as tenderly as though he feared to hurt the beautiful face by his 
very touch; and as that pale, still face lay on his arm, and the long bright 
hair fell all wet and ruffled over his shoulders, Dick looked uncommonly 
inclined to cry, in spite of his roughness and sturdy figure. 

“She’s as cold as a stone, father,” he said mournfully, “and I don’t 
see no sign of breathing ; it’s all over with her, I’m afraid.” 

“Poor lass!” ejaculated Job, “ but it’s no use staying here, lad, let’s 
get her away to the town, that’s the only chance; look to the lad, Jock, 
he'll do well enough, and give me the poor lassie.” 

Job Marlin accordingly took Edith wrapped in Dick’s jacket into his 
arms, and proposed to carry her to Cliff-side. Paul Romaine, who had 
at first been much exhausted by his exertions and quite unable to speak, 
was now acquiring his former powers, and no sooner did Job Marlin set 
off with Edith in his arms, than Paul jumped up, and shaking the water 
from his clothes, ran up to the fisherman exclaiming, “Is she safe, let me 
take her !” 

One glance at Edith’s white and expressionless face showed Paul the 
extent of the danger. He took her from the fisherman’s arms, and with 
his burden again safe in his keeping, set forward at a pace which, con- 
sidering his recent adventure, seemed almost incredible. Job Marlin 
and his sons followed, and the whole party had proceeded some way 
up the steep ascent which led to Cliffside when they encountered 
Frank Challoner, followed at some little distance by his father. 

“What has happened?” exclaimed Frank ; “ Romaine, is my sister 
hurt ?” ; 
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“Don’t talk,” said Paul, “but rush back to the inn, and get fire 
blankets, and hot-water; Edith will be all right, I feel her heart; off 
with you, Frank.” 

Frank, being a sensible fellow, started at the top of his speed to 
execute Paul’s orders. Paul did not offer to stop in his rapid course for 
Mr. Challoner, so that. gentleman was obliged to turn and ask his ques- 
tions as he almost ran by Paul’s side. Paul, who was by this time rather 
short of breath, could only answer in fragmentary sentences, such as 
“Cut off by the tide—had to swim—only cold and faint—no fear.” On 
arriving at the inn, they found that Frank had been so prempt that a 
room containing a fire was ready, blankets and hot-water in abundance 
were provided, and the stout landlady in readiness to receive poor drip- 
ping Edith from Paal. 

“Don’t be frightened, Frank,” said Paul, as he wrung the water out 
of his long black hair; “ Edith is not suffering from drowning, her head 
never went under the water once, I’m certain ; it’s the cold and fright 
which have overpowered her.” 

“ But what on earth got you into such a position?” asked Frank. 

“T'll tell you directly, old fellow, but come along and get me a glass 
of brandy, for I feel rather aguish after my bath.” After drinking off 
the brandy, of which he stood in great need, and while changing his wet 
clothes, Paul teld the brief story of the day’s adventure. 

“Well,” said Frank, “it’s a wonderful escape; you mustn’t think I 
am canting, when I call it a Providential escape.” 

“Cant!” exclaimed Paul; “half-an-hour on that rock, with scarce 
standing-room between you and the sea, would teach a man to distin- 
guish between true religion and cant, if anything would. But while I 
put on these bags of the landlord’s, which aren’t such a bad fit consider- 
ing they don’t reach below the knee, go and see how the patient is.” 

Frank returned presently to announce that Edith was rapidly recover- 
ing her strength and spirits, and that Mr. and Mrs. Challoner were both 
with her. Mrs. Challoner had at the outset gone into violent and ex- 
tremely demonstrative hysterics, but finding that no one had time to 
notice her, she recovered suddenly, and offered to assist. It appeared 
that Frank and the Summerly girls had left the beach in favour of a 
ramble in the sand-hills, and had only been driven back by the approach- 
ing storm, when they heard the first news of the absence of Paul and 
Edith. 

The Challoner party returned to Fairwater that evening, and though 
sundry fears on the score of cold were excited, yet neither Paul nor 
Edith appeared any the worse for their adventure. In the evening 
before they separated for the night, Mr. Challoner came up to Paul, 
and said with a slight accession to his ordinary dignity: “ Mr. Romaine, 
you have to-day saved my daughter’s life at the risk of your own, and 
I thank you for it heartily. I have rewarded the fishermen for their 
services, to you I can only tender my thanks ; good-night.” 
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If any thoughts had crossed Paul’s mind of opening his heart to 
Mr. Challoner, they were effectually smothered by this wet blanket style 
of address, and Paul mentally conjectured whether he should have risked 
his life if that of Mr. Challoner had been in the same danger that Edith 
had. 

Three days more saw Paul on his way home. He and Edith ad- 
mitted Frank to their final deliberation, and it was decided, though 
very reluctantly, that for the present no mention of their love should 
be made to Mr. Challoner. As for his wife, the idea of making her a 
confidante never occurred to them. Frank, however, was not present 
when Edith and Paul parted in the pleasant room, where he had “ told 
his love.” Earnestly did the young man plead to be allowed to write 
to her, and long did Edith put forward her ideas of right and wrong 
to combat him, all the while longing to yield her consent. At length 
they parted, and almost the last words which Paul said, expressed his 
firm determination to write to the post-office at Fairwater hamlet, when 
if the letters were not fetched away, they must be sold for waste paper. 
And so ended Paul Romaine’s summer holiday. 


All was bright and cheerful at Inglefell cottage, and the roses were 
blooming still. In fact those same roses were never actually dead and 
gone at Inglefell, for there are some hearts, few perhaps, but still some in 


which the roses of life ever bloom, and of such were the hearts of Mrs. 
Romaine and Maude. And now that Paul was among them again they 
were doubly cheerful. He could read to them, and talk to them, and 
interest them in a thousand ways. Loving hearts are easily interested by 
those they love. The quick woman’s wit of both mother and daughter 
was not long in discovering a marked change in Paul since his return 
from Fairwater. He was as kind and gentle as ever to them, but he 
was more abstracted, more dreamy than formerly ; he would sit and look 
’ long at the moon and not seem to know that anybody noticed him ; in 
fact he did quite enough to betray his secret. That secret, however, he 
had no intention of keeping, and his mother was soon made a confidante 
in this, as she had been in every other circumstance of his life. She 
smiled at the hopeless way in which Paul talked of Mr. Challoner’s 
pride and coldness, pressed her son’s hand warmly and lovingly when 
he gave her a very modest account of the adventure on St. Winifred’s 
island, and finally bid him good cheer for that “all would come right in 
the end.” Pleasant fiction, so often uttered, so often cruelly disproved ! 
Shortly after this, Paul received a letter from Percy Cheyne, saying 
that he was at Newhampton, and ‘quite ready to spend a week at Inglefell. 
Two days after Percy was standing in the pretty little drawing-room at 
the cottage, bright and cheerful as ever, and delighting his friends with 
his descriptions and praises of the neighbouring country. It seemed as 
though his late quarrel with his uncle was forgotten, and that all the 
prospect was unclouded before him. At all events, whatever feelings 
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were at work in him, Percy was outwardly the very soul of fun and 
good humour. He would do anything; he sang comic songs to his 
own accompaniment on the piano ; he would rise at six in the morming 
to improve a border in the little garden, and be ready with a bouquet 
of flowers in his hand to greet the ladies at breakfast. Then he could 
draw admirably, considering he never had touched a pencil for years, and 
wonderfully assisted Maude, whose skill by no means kept pace with her 
love of art. Then. he was ready to race with Paul in the meadow to 
keep himself “ in training,” though for what, neither he nor any one else 
knew. In fact he was the-favourite of the little household. But though 
equally agreeable to all in his manner, Percy valued a few minutes’ 
talk with little Maude more than all the rest of the day’s amusements ; 
and though he was careful not to appear to engross too much of her 
time, yet the drawing lessons and the gardening in which Maude 
operated really occupied the chief part of Percy’s days. 

One day Tom Benson arrived and was introduced to Perey, who 
received him with his usual good-humoured ease ; but it was remark- 
able that before poor Tom had been in the room ten minutes Perey 
regarded him quite coldly, and when ,he rose to go was quite stiff in his 
manner of saying “ good-bye,” notwithstanding that he had quite spoiled 
Tom’s talk with Maude by cutting in whenever he found an opportunity. 
Tom Benson saw enough too, or thought he saw enough to make him 
very miserable, and to determine him to do at all risks what he had 
meant to do for a long time, that is propose to Maude. So the days 
went on, and Percy’s week had grown into ten days, and his uncle had 
written to require his return to town. The drawing lessons had gone 
on, and other things, I suppose, had gone on ‘too; at all events, on the 
evening before his departure, Percy found himself returning with Maude 
from Inglefell village, and they were talking somewhat in this fashion : 

“ And so you are not afraid of me, after I have confessed my sins, 
and are not afraid to run the risk of my uncle's turning me out ?” 

“T don’t think of that,” answered Maude, hanging her head, “I think 
of— Never mind what, Percy. But remember our compact, you will 
go to mamma at once ?” 

“ Instantly, my Maudie; as soon as my foot has crossed your delight~ 
ful threshold. May the gods be propitious to me! And you don’t really 
care for that big Benson fellow ?” 

Maude only laughed and shook her head. 

That night Mrs. Romaine came into her daughter's room, and kneel- 
ing beside the dainty white bed took pretty little blushing Maude in her 
arms and said softly: “ He has told me, dear, and if it will make you 
happy, J am happy ; but my darling you are very, very young, and he 
is very thoughtless.” 

I won’t attempt to say all that Maude urged in her lover's favour or 
how Mrs. Romaine answered her, and reminded her that she must wait 
a long time and be patient, and how she had promised Percy not to 
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communicate with his uncle, on the condition that Percy was himself 
to tell Ralph Cheyne as soon as it could be safely done. All this how- 
ever was said. 

On the following morning, when Paul accompanied Percy to the 
railway-station, the secret was announced to him. Now Paul was the 
person least pleased in this affair ; it may be that he had seen enough of 
Perey at Oxford (where, believe me, people undergo a strange alteration 
from what they were inter svos) to make him doubtful how far he 
would be worthy of Maude’s love, and how far he would be capable of 
protecting and cherishing that tender little home jewel. Paul liked Percy 
Cheyne much—Challoner excepted, he liked him more than any man in 
Oxford—yet he knew his faults and he feared that all was not right in 
the set to which Percy belonged. There was no time, however, to talk on 
these matters, but Paul determined to speak seriously with Percy when 
they met in College, now that his new relationship warranted him in 
doing so. Paul was too generous to let a word of suspicion fall from 
him in the presence of his mother or sister, but Mrs. Romaine saw, and 
saw with regret, that her son was not satisfied with his sister’s choice. 

A few days after Percy had left them, Tom Benson presented himself 
one morning and asked to see Mrs. Romaine alone. The gentle lady 
soon saw from unmistakable signs on what errand her visitor had come. 
Tom Benson was, as I have said before, one of the best fellows in the 
world, but he was afflicted to a painful degree with nervousness, that 
weakness which has stood in the light of so many clever men, and has 
lost many a high class in the schools at Oxford, and deprived many 
men of even more important things out in the world. On the present 
occasion, poor Benson had worked himself into a state of the most painful 
nervous excitement, he was as red as'the roses on the table, and stam- 
mered most woefully. 

“Very hot, a—extreme—ly hot, isn’t, Mrs. Romaine?” said poor 
Tom, trying to plunge into the safe shallows of small talk. Mrs. Romaine 
assented to this important point, and then good-naturedly tried to help on 
her visitor. 

At last Tom Benson got up, and having secured a piece of paper, 
which he began to twist into pipe-lights with singular perseverance, he 
managed to say: “You won't think me presumptuous, Mrs. Romaine ? 
I hope not at least. I know I’m not worthy of such happiness, but the 
fact is, you know, I wanted to ask you first, whether—that is, if you 
think Miss Maude would be offended at my—in fact at my having 
presumed to fall in love with her. I know there’s nothing in me that 
anyone would be likely to care a straw about ; but still if good honest 
love i. worth anything, why, I can say as much for mine, at all events. 
Ever since you’ve been here, I assure you, I’ve loved the very shadow of 
Miss Maude, if I have happened to meet her ; and if I could only think 


that she could care for me, why, there wouldn't be a happier fellow in 
the whole county.” 
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“Dear Mr. Benson,” said Mrs. Romaine, taking the honest fellow’s 
hand, “indeed I am sorry that I can’t give you hope, but I must not 
buoy you up with vain expectations. I think I know my daughter's 
heart, and | fear there is no hope that she can regard you otherwise than 
as a very dear and noble-hearted friend, and as such we shall all ever 
look upon you. I know this is but cold comfort for you, but you have 
asked me and I must tell you the truth.” 

“I was afraid so,” said poor Benson, after a minute’s silence (and 
who shall say how much he endured in that minute ?)—“I was afraid 
I had no chance. You think me a fool, I dare say, Mrs. Romaine, but I 
couldn’t help it. You say you will look on me as a friend; mind, I'll 
always be true to you and yours, but let me go now, please, I’m not fit 
company for any one just now.” 

Half way to Grey Abbots Paul encountered Tom Benson riding 
slowiy aiong, with a look so disconsolate that even a stranger might 
have paused to notice it. It may be, as the poet says, that “love is 
of man’s nature a thing apart,” but that “’tis woman’s whole existence ;” 
yet for all that, there is a strength and deep-rootedness and stern sterling 
fixedness in a MAN’S LOVE which, though not so demonstrative, will last 
as long as any love can last in this life. Paul would have stopped to 
inquire the cause of poor Benson’s melancholy, even if Tom had not 
voluntarily reined up and told him. 

“It serves me right, I daresay, for thinking she could ever care about 
a fellow like me,” concluded Tom Benson, when he had told the brief 
story of his love ; “and I’m glad I didn’t hear it from her own lips, at 
any rate ; but, Paul, old fellow, it’s very hard to bear.” 

«My dear Tom,” said Paul, as he grasped Benson’s hand in his own 
strong brown fist, ‘I wish to Heaven it could have been as you wish ; 
we should both be happier men.” 

“ Good-bye, old fellow, I’m going away for a time,” said Benson, and 
the next minute he was riding rapidly away. 

“¢There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we 
will,’” muttered Paul as he walked homeward. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
A ROUGH DIAMOND. 


WE are once more in Oxford. I hope my readers will not regret 
the change of scene ; to me, it is an inexpressible pleasure to find myself 
again describing the familiar places; I can only hope that my readers 
share somewhat of the feeling with me. Those who have known Oxford, 
I have little doubt, will enjoy the mention of the well-known scenes 
once dear to them, and those who have never yet seen the fair city, 
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will pardon the partiality of one to whom Oxford is, and ever will be, 
one of the brightest spots in life’s journey. 

Once again our friend Paul was settled in his rooms, and though the 
bright weather of the long vacation was rapidly giving place to the fogs 
and colds of autumn and coming winter, yet Oxford was still pleasant 
to Paul; and after the ease and pleasant dreams of the vacation he was 
more than ever ready to buckle his harness on, and settle to that work 
to which, in Oxford at least, there is no “royal road.” It is wonderful 
how soon we drop into our groove, and settle to a different kind of life 
to that which we have lately lived. After the first morning, Paul was 
accustomed again to the painfully early visit of the faithful David, who 
with sententious gravity announced the advent of the day to his master, 
in these words: ‘Gone the half hour, sir; breakfast in your room?” 
Once more the clanging of the many chapel bells, from half-past seven 
till eight, precluded the possibility of a comfortable nap, and Paul, who 
had been able to luxuriate in his leisurely toilets and late breakfasts for 
the last three months, now once more found himself plunging frantically 
into his clothes, hurriedly adjusting his surplice, if it happened to be 
Sunday or Saint’s day, and so running into the dim chapel half asleep 
and wishing himself entirely so. But the return from chapel, after the 
half-hour’s service, is perhaps the most pleasant time of the whole day, 
for there the letters are lying ready upon your breakfast table. 

How much is conveyed in those oft-used words: ‘ A letter from 
home.” There are some people, I daresay, who don’t care for such 
common-place things, who ever find them “slow,” and a “hore,” like 
the country, and even home itself; but for such, this story is not 
written, and I know that most of my readers, at least, will sympathize 
with me, when I speak of the pleasure which is found by ws all, old 
or young, in receiving a letter from home. ‘These letters are pecuiarly 
cherished by us when we leave home for the first time—at school, for 
instance, or at college. Whilst our life is so different in these new 
scenes from the old life at home, it is a privilege not to be lightly 
spoken of which enables us to read the old, old story of home traced 
by loving hands for our perusal. 

No one looked forward more eagerly to these morning letters than 
Paul Romaine. Will any sneer at him on this account? You know 
what manner of man he was, not mawkish or a mild sentimentalist ; 
you know he could fight, and hold his own against strong odds; you 
know that he was a scholar, and a man of vigorous intellect ; and think 
you that it was a weakness to look forward eagerly to his home letters ? 
Believe me, had he grown careless about these’ matters, his case would 
have been a very bad one. Paul, like many another man in St. 
Chrys’tom’s Chapel, who expected a particular letter on any particular 
morning, was given to wander in his thoughts towards the end of the 
service, which was being minced, or drawled, or droned, or read quickly, 
according to the Don whose duty it was to officiate. It was very wicked, 
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doubtless, to let their thoughts wander, but it is not a sin peculiar to 
College chapels. 
' One morning the wished-for letter appeared on Paul’s table when he 
returned from chapel. It was Edith’s first letter to her lover, one which 
had been gained after repeated entreaties from Paul, and with arguments 
which would have become a Jesuit better than a member of the Pro- 
testant University of Oxford. The arguments were, however, either very 
strong, or very well put, for from that day Paul. received many letters 
from that same hand, and on the mornings when they were expected 
Paul’s manner towards the end of the chapel service would hardly have 
\ satisfied the minds of the school of Boanerges. 

Paul’s time was fully occupied about this time. He was reading for 
honours in Moderations, the second examination of the University, so 
well-known to Oxford men by the familiar name of “Mods.” Besides 
this, he was obliged to take his place in the boat, and undergo the ordeal 
of the “ trial eights,” from which the University crew who row in the race 
against Cambridge are selected. So well did Paul succeed in the trials, 
that his name was confidently mentioned as one of the crew of “the 
Varsity eight,” who in the ensuing Easter vacation would contend with 
the sister University in the “ Derby of the Thames.” Paul had some 
doubts whether he ought to row in the race, considering that the schools 
required his presence in the following summer term, but the honour 
of rowing in “the ’Varsity,” and the knowledge that he could by hard 
reading prepare his work for the schools, determined him not to forego 
the pleasure and credit of the race. 

During this term Paul saw much of Percy Cheyne, nor did he fail 
to give him some pretty strong counsel on his future proceedings. Perey 
listened with perfect good humour to “the slanging” of his friend, 
promised to “reform and get his hair cut,” and to leave the Phlegethon 
‘Club at the end of the year, the only time when his name could be 
removed, and moreover to avoid all excesses in any visits to the club 
which he might pay in the meantime. Percy bewailed his hard fate in 
not being allowed to write to Maude till his uncle knew of his attach- 
ment, and declared that he would tell Ralph Cheyne the whole story at 
Christmas, come what might. Challoner and Paul met frequently, but 
not so often as formerly ; for the former was reading hard for honours at 
his degree, or “Greats” as it is familiarly called, the examination taking 
place in the same summer term as that in which Paul had to run the 
gauntlet of the schools. 

With the Dons of St. Chrys’tom’s Paul had -had little intercourse. 
It is seldom that that august body are sufficiently oblivious of their 
dignity to allow themselves to mix with and sympathize with the 
undergraduates of their colleges. As a rule they find it almost im- 
possible to sink the Don and assume the man. There are exceptions, 
however, to this rule ; there are Dons who are so only in name, and who 
are the friends and advisers of the men in college as well as their tutors 
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and rulers. Such an exception was Thomas Barker of St. Chrys’tom’s. 
Whilst the Dean considered his only functions to be those of frighten- 
ing men going into the schools by telling them that they did not know 
their work, and threatening them when they came out of the schools 
with the horrors of rustication for their failure, beyond this, and a 
vigorous attention to all matters of discipline, the Rev. the Dean did not 
trouble himself. Mr. St. Albyn was idle and good-natured, generally 
took no notice if men cut his lecture, and was very gentlemanly and very 
useless to any who were foolish enough to ask his advice. Mr. Smee 
was a dead letter to any man who had ever been guilty of the slightest 
peccadillo, such as attending a noisy wine within hearing of the sensi- 
tive Smee ; a long lecture upon the vice of drunkenness would be the 
portion of the hapless man who only asked advice in some college mat- 
ter. As for Dr. Benison, the Principal, he seldom appeared except at 
morning chapel, or at Collections, the college examination which takes 
place at the end of every term, Whenever he met any of the St. 
Chrys’tom’s men he always greeted them with a pleasant smile and a 
good-humoured nod ; and beyond that he did nothing, thereby fully per- 
forming the regular duties of a principal. Mr. Barker, however, was a 
different order of man. I have said that there were certain pious people 
who shook their heads at him, and doubted whether the college could 
maintain its character whilst a man so “unorthodox” was harboured 
amongst its fellows; but it takes a good deal of head-shaking to shake 
a man out of his fellowship at Oxford, so Tommy Barker remained 
where he was. With him Paul had become familiar, and often after 
a lecture was over he would stay behind and have a few minutes’ talk 
with his tutor. There was, perhaps, a kindred spirit between the rough, 
shaggy-headed scholar and our friend Paul, at least they understood each 
other very well, and when Barker proposed to Paul to take a walk with 
him our friend gladly complied. To a stranger the manner of Mr. Barker 
would not have appeared prepossessing. He was decidedly rough, and 
had a habit of pulling his thick, shaggy beard when interested or excited 
by a subject. But no one could listen to his conversation upon many 
subjects without being at once astonished and pleased with the honesty 
and candour of his remarks, and the shrewdness and clear-sightedness 
which they displayed. During several walks which they took together, 
Paul Romaine had ample opport:wities of judging of his tutor’s character, 
and so favourable an opinion did he form, that though by no means fond 
of confiding in people as a rule, Paul talked more freely of his affairs, 
of his difficulties, and hopes, and fears to thorough-spoken Barker than 
he had ever yet done to any one. 

Paul and his new friend had walked one afternoon to the quaint 
little village of Cumnor, four miles from Oxford, and they had stayed 
to rest themselves in the ancient grass-grown church-yard.. In this 
church, which is a fine specimen of antiquity, is the monument erected 
to the memory of Anthony Fost2r, once the master of Cumnor Place, 
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and the gaoler of the luckless Amy Robsart. Paul had visited the 
church before, and with the aid of the old clerk, an intelligent man, 
and a devoted worshipper of Sir Walter Scott, he had mastered the story 
of the place, and could point to the very portion of the church-yard wall 
which once formed a portion of “the Place,” and to the open gap in the 
village where the veritable “ Bonnie brown Bear” stood till within a late 
period, when a certain great man of Vandal tendencies pulled it down. 

“ Are you one of the modern sceptics concerning the existence of 
Amy Robsart ?” asked Paul, as he and Barker stood in the quiet church- 
yard together.” 

“Not I,” answered Barker, “I never forsake my old belief till I’m 
convinced by sound argument that I am wrong, and I don’t think the 
Archeological Society will be the means of my conversion.” 

“Tm glad of that,” said Paul, “I thought you might perhaps laugh 
at me for holding fast my faith in poor Lady Dudley, and for believing 
in Sir Walter Scott. It’s the fashion now, you know, to call Scott passe, 
and to say that he was all very well, but that we want something more 
now-a-days.” 

“Yes, and we get it!” exclaimed Barker, tugging at his beard with 
might and main. ‘ What! is the master, the creator of English romance 
to be put aside for the ocean of rubbish which deluges the libraries at 
present? Passe, indeed! why, man, Scott wrote “for all time,” like 
Shakespeare ; he is the Shakespeare of prose romance ; and he is to be 
passed over for such wretched scribblers of dangerous trash as the sensa- 
tion school exhibits! I know their sweet productions too well.” 

“T didn’t think that college tutors ever—” 

“Ever read anything but classics and the newspapers, you would say ; 
but you're wrong, Romaine. We're not all machines, though some are ; 
we're men still, for all that you young fellows have dubbed us Dons. I 
read a little of most of the new novels, otherwise I shouldn’t be com- 
petent to give an opinion about them.” 

“And yet I assure you that many people whom I thought sensible, 
have told me that Scott must give place to the new school,” said Paul. 

“They're fools, I tell you, hopeless idiots, man,” exclaimed Barker. 
‘Don't talk to me! isn’t Shakespeare passé, isn’t he on the shelf? As 
far as the stage is concerned he is, sure enough ; but some people read 
him, why do they? He isn’t sensational, he doesn’t make people ride on 
wild horses up paste-board rocks, or jump into muslin rivers. Don’t talk 
to me! everything’s used up, time, space, Faith, Hope, and Charity, the 
Christian Religion ; it’s all used up together, no doubt!” - 

“T agree with every word you say,” replied Paul, delighted at Barker's 
tirade. 

“ Acree with me! Of course youdo! You're not a fool, or a news- 
paper writer, or a bigot, which are all synonymous terms, mark you, so of 
course you agree with what’s true. Don’t do it because I say it though ; 
keep your independence of thought to the last ; they may chain up your 
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body, but they can’t chain up your opinions. Good Heavens, it makes 
one sick to hear the cant of the day, about the advance of intellect; and 
the requirements of the age, and that this, that, and the other is past 
and done for. Look here,” he continued, pointing to a tombstone at his 
side, “what does a man mean by talking of his advancement, and his 
need of new lights, when he may die to-morrow, and a fool may write 
such an epitaph as this over him 4 
‘¢ When blooming youth and beauty is most brave, 

Death plucks us up, and plants us in the grave, 

Take care, young folks, your precious time to spend 

In living mindful of your latter end,” * 

“Preserve me from my friends, ought to be the last words of every 
dying man who dreads to be shown up in an epitaph,” said Paul. 

“ Ay, and of most living men too,” answered Barker, leading the way 
from the churchyard ; “the secret of friendship is to know how much 
your friend wants of you. Asa simple contract in law is void without 
a consideration, so is friendship in nine cases out of ten.” 

There was a twinkle in the keen grey eyes, overhung by their shagg 
brows, which half gave the lie to this cynical remark. © 

“You speak bitterly ; have you proved the truth of that hard say- 
ing?” asked Paul. 


‘Perhaps I have,” replied his companion, “I’m not meditating a 


sensational romance, I assure you, so you may believe half what I say. 
The rule is to believe half of what is. supposed to be all true, and nothing 
of what is supposed to be partly true. But let us quicken our pace, 
it’s nearly five o’clock, and I have to read prayers in chapel.” 


* You may read this for yourselves in Cumnor Churchyard, if you choose. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY THE CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN. 


Viren was born in Andes, a small village, about a league distant 
from Mantua, known in our times as Petiola. He was brought up at 
Cremona, and it was there he began his studies. At the age of seven- 
teen, he assumed the toga virilis, and after a short stay at Milan and 
at Mantua, he went to Naples to finish his studies in the Greek and 
Latin languages. He likewise turned his attention towards medicine 
and mathematics. 

On returning to his native place, he witnessed the lamentable cala- 
mities he has depicted in his first Eclogue, in which he represents him- 
self, under the name of Menalcas, as sharing the fate of the unfortunate 
inhabitants of the rural districts of Mantua and Cremona, whose estates 
were seized upon and divided amongst ‘the veterans of an undisciplined 
army. While thus heaping unspeakable woes upon their country, these 
cruel robbers of patrimonies considered themselves as merely acting 
according to the rights of conquest. For Octavius, by way of conci- 
liating and attaching to his. service some 170,000 veterans, had promised 
them 20,000 sesterces apiece, besides the privilege of sharing amongst 
themselves the best landed estates, and most opulent houses of Italy. 
And though for a time, he shrunk from realizing so audacious a project, 
he had become so completely the slave of an unbridled soldiery, that he 
found himself compelled, in the assembly held in the Campus Martius, 
to satisfy the lawless claims of the veterans. 

The unfortunate victims thus barbarously despoiled of the inheritance 
of their ancestors, hastened to Rome, followed by their wives and children, 
to cry vengeance on this violation of all justice. They made the forum 
ring with their clamours, loudly demanding of what crime they were 
accused—born, as they were, in Italy, and children of the same soil, 
and consequently invested with the same rights as the artificers of their 
misfortunes? Their lamentations found an echo in every heart, and 
Octavius, finding himself beset on all sides by the entreaties of these 
unfortunates, could not refuse to lend an ear to their remonstrances ; 
while, on the other hand, the exasperated soldiers, considering them- 
selves despoiled of the lands restored to their lawful owners, clamoured 
boldly for compensation for their losses. 

By way of appeasing their insolent murmurs, fresh confiscations took 
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place ; acts of crying injustice were multiplied, and the inheritance of 
one was sacrificed to restore the inheritance of another. It was the 
old story of robbing Peter to pay Paul. Virgil fell a victim to a fate 
of this kind, and the ferocious centurion Arius, who had taken up his 
quarters in the vicinity of his humble patrimony, was so violent against 
the unfortunate poet, that the latter was obliged to take refuge in Rome, 
to save his life. 

Thanks to the patronage of Mecenas and of Pollio, Virgil soon re- 
covered his property. But though honoured by the favour of Augustus, he 
preserved the same simple manners and extreme modesty that had always 
characterized him. Endowed with an excellent heart, he delighted in 
doing justice to the learned men whose society he sought. Always ready 
to share everything he possessed with his friends, he was, at the same 
time, so incapable of-envy, that he not only became the panegyrist of any 
fine passages in the works of young authors, but would give them the 
benefit of his own ideas, and the support of his credit, if fortune proved 
unfavourable to them. It was thus that he called Augustus’s attention 
to the rising talents of Horace. Yet all these amiable qualities did not 
prevent a Herenius and a Perilius Faustinus from attempting to enumer- 
ate the faults of the Aineid, and to point out the passages they averred 
were plagiarisms. 

On being informed by his friends, that Cornificius decried him 
publicly, he answered : “I am sfirprised at such conduct on the part of 
Cornificius, for I never gave him the slightest offence nor do I know 
what possible reason he can have to hate me.” 

Virgil’s soul was too elevated to imagine that envy but too frequently 
sets artist against artist, and poet against poet. 

“The only revenge I take upon my enemies,” cbserved he on another 
occasion, “ is to profit by their criticisms.” 

In his Bucolics, however, there is a caustic passage aimed at Bavius 
and Mcevius, who had parodied his verses : 


‘‘Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina, Meevi.” 


In like manner, by his celebrated bon mot, “I gather gold from 
Ennius’s dust heap,” did he immortalize that mediocre and antiquated 
poet, whose works he is accused of having pirated. 

On sundry occasions, Virgil’s name alone was sufficient to crush his 
enemies. Philistus, a would-be wit, belonging to Augustus’s court, per- 
secuted the author of the neid, even in the imperial presence, with his 
flat jokes. The poet blushed and remained silent. 

“You remain dumb,” said Augustus; “but if you had a tongue, I 
think you would scarcely employ it to defend yourself.” 

“My works speak for me,” said Virgil. 

Augustus knit his brows. “ Philistus,” quoth he, “if you did but 
know the value of silence, you would never break it.” 

Although received on a familiar footing in the Emperor’s palace, 
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Virgil was not one of those who run after the barren honour of a court 
life. Solitude had greater charms for him, and during his short journeys 
to Rome, he was frequently seen to avoid with a modest blush, the star- 
ing curiosity of passers by, and to rush into the nearest open house to 
escape from an importunate crowd. 

Virgil’s fame was so colossal as to balance that of Augustus himself. 
In Rome, they paid him those honours generally reserved for the master 
of the world. Having once entered the theatre at a moment when some 
of his verses were being recited, the public rose like one man, just as 
when the Emperor made his appearance, and received him with loud 
cheers. Invariably dressed in the simplest attire, and neglectful of his 
personal appearance, he delighted in writing his poems in the quiet of 
a country retreat, and compared himself to a she-bear, continually licking 
her cubs, being constantly busied in polishing his works with the utmost 
care. He would generally employ the morning in composing his verses, 
while the rest of the day was spent in chastening his style. He con- 
sequently wrote slowly. Jt took him seven years to indite his Georgics, 
after having employed three years upon his Bucolics alone; and the 
Eneid employed eleven years of his life. The Emperor frequently urged 
him to recite some fragments of that poem; but although an admirable 
reciter of verses, Virgil resisted his entreaties for a length of time, con- 
sidering the passages he was to communicate still too full of imperfec- 
tions. At length, however, yielding to the Emperor's persuasions, he 
consented to read him the second, fourth, and sixth books of the Atneid. 
When on reaching the close of the latter, he came to the panegyric 
of young Marcellus, Augustus was deeply moved, while Livia was melted 
to tears at the recital of the premature death of the youthful hero, her 
beloved son, once the hope of the Romans—and at the words: Tu 
Marcellus eris, she fainted away. 

To mark his high sense of esteem for the poet who had so deeply 
touched his feelings, Augustus ordered ten large sesterces to be handed 
to him, for each of the thirty-two verses composing that episode. 

When Virgil had completed the Atneid, he formed the project of 
spending three years in retirement, in order to put the last finish to his 
work, and he set sail for Greece, to gather fresh inspiration from that 
classic land. But it chanced that in Athens he met Augustus, just 
returned from the East, and was induced to go back to Rome in his 
suite. During the voyage he suffered from violent headaches, and spit- 
ting of blood, and his health was still further debilitated by the motion 
of the vessel. 

On reaching the port of Brundusium, situated in Calabria, he died of 
colic, at the age of fifty-one, bequeathing a large fortune to be divided 
amongst Macenas, Augustus, and his friends Tnsca and Varius, charg- 
ing the latter to fling the Aineid into the fire, as he looked upon it to 
be imperfects His friends having, however, objected that the Emperor 
would never sanction any such measure, the poet restricted himself to 
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enjoining upon them, in case the poem were preserved, not to allow it 
to be altered in any respect. ' 

Virgil’s remains were laid, according to his dying request, in a tomb, 
situated near the grotto of Pausilippo on the road to Puzzole. A rock 
serves as the base to the white marble tomb, which bears this in- 
scription : 

‘* Mantua me genuit : Calabri rapuere ; tenet nunc * 
Parthenope : cecini pascua, rura, duces.” 

The Emperor, deeply affected by the loss of so great a poet, composed 
some touching verses on his death, containing an allusion to his dying 
injunction to burn the Aineid—which to us moderns. certainly appears 
an amount of heroic self-abnegation no. poet would imitate. 


* « Mantua gave me birth—Calabria death— 
Parthenope the tomb I sleep beneath. 
Herds, heroes, pastures, sung I while I’d breath.” 
LEOPOLD WRay. 





THE MARRIAGE OF THE MOON: 
A SUPERMUNDANE LEGEND. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF LE CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN.* 


BY DENIS FLORENCE MAC-CARTHY, M.R.I.A. 


I Love when night lets fall her veil, 
And clouds are draped as mourners are, 
To let my Sight’s swift pinmace sail 
Frem star to star. 
Perched on my little Castle’s keep, with eyes 
Of wonder, when the heavens are bare, 
I love to watch the comet’s flaming hair, 
And silent sit, and search the answering skies, 
And drink long draughts of knowledge cold and pure, 
Amid the dark obscure. 
For nothing can awake surprise 
Like this vast mantle of the skies, 
Whose folds majestical are drawn 
Around the earth from night till dawn, 
Proclaiming in a thousand ways 
The great Creater’s praise. 


I often am plunged in a reverie deep, 
When I sit up to taste when the world is asleep 
The sight of the stars wheeling round, 
Each pursuing its course without murmur or sound : 
You may judge my surprise 
When I yesterday heard coming down from the skies 
The most musical notes that e’er ravished man’s ear, 
And near me they came, and each moment more near ; 
So if you will only but deign to attend, 
I will tell you the wherefore and why, 
Of these exquisite notes coming down from the sky, 
For this moment from Heaven I descend. 


But you ought in the first place to know, 


* The original of this translation, entitled, ‘‘ Les Noces de la Lune: Légende 
d’Outre-Monde,” par Le Chevalier De Chatelain, was published in 1863 by B. M. 


Pickering, 196 Piccadilly, London. It is beautifully prittted by Whittingham & 
Wilkins. Price, one shilling. 
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That gently and softly as Summer waves flow, 
When broke on my ears 

This music. eccentric of suns and of spheres, 
I was suddenly wafted away 

On the wings of the wind like a magical fay, 
Till I came to the region serene 
Where Eternity’s palace is seen. 

There was joy in heaven that night, 

As the Holy Scriptures write— 
A joy immense, a gladness without bound 
Reigned in the vault profound. 

For silent Saturn was about to wed 
The silver-visaged Moon— 

The silver Moon wpon whose face was shed 
That night the rosy bashfulness of June. 


The stupid “will you?” and more stupid “ yes,” 
Young lovers find so difficult to express, 
Are said and done. 
Then Saturn, as the more experienced one, 
Upon the finger of the Moon, poor thing ! 
Passes his luminous ring. 
The Celebrant a lecture then went through, 
In style less brilliant than the words were wise, 
Telling them now no scandal would arise, 
If they enjoyed, despite of envious eyes, 
The rapture that is only shared by two. 
Whilst to the sacristy behind the shrine 
Of Pythia, move the married twain to sign 
The register, and thus in black and white 
Their mutual rapture write : 
I shall attempt the story-teller’s art, 
And try to play my part, 
By telling in few words the when and where, 
And all about this marriage in the air. 


At first were seen the Constellations, 

And then the Zodiac signs drew near, 
Eaeh blazing forth in starry corruscations 

The special emblem of its sphere— 
Just as a Prince on some high festal day 
Upon his breast his orders doth display— 

With the exception of the Earth, 

Too proud to join in any festive mirth, 

Or even to be commonly polite 

Unto the Moon, his servant Satellite. 
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In a better frame of mind 
More obliging and more kind, 
All the Planets small and great 
All assisted at the féte. 
Gaily dressed and gaily dighted, 
The Arctic Pole had been invited, 
At least it so was told to me. 
But such a character is he, 
So very distant, cold, and shy, 
That he nor came nor sent reply, 
Disdaining to enjoy the cheer 
Of those who go beyond their sphere. 
And thus he took while they would roam 
His solitary ice at home ; 
Not so, his southern brother, he 
Mixed in the mazy revelry. 


To please the good St. John, the wisest of the wise, 
They had invited from the skies 

The beauteous Star, more red and round than Mars 
Which the Three Magi saw, 
But if I may the veil withdraw 

And speak the simple truth and plain, 


Throughout the heavens they sought for it in vain 
Among the wandering stars. 


When all was signed and sealed, 
And that was done that could not be repealed, 
That is, the marriage knot was tied, 
And when the Priest his stole had put aside, 
The company en masse repaired 
Unto the Salle & manger, well prepared 
To do full justice to the déjewner 
Which upon tables long in rich display 
Of sumptuous magnificence was placed, 
Which even the Gods themselves might stoop and taste. 
And as the weather turned out wet 
The hall in which this company had met,. 
Was kindly heated by the Torrid Zone, 
So that a gentle breeze was blown 
Of exquisite perfume 
About the room :— 
How they lit up the heavenly halls 
I'll not describe in words prolix, 
For words would fail, 
Enough that they contrived to nail 
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Fixed stars (then truly in a fix) 
About the walls. 


The Seasons Four alternate came 
And smiling offered each to each 
With courteous air, 
The early pea, the luscious pear, 
The apple with his cheek of flame, 
The melting peach. 
Aquarius was their butler, he 
Poured out not water, but good wine, 
So that the feast went merrily, 
And healths were drank with nine times nine. 


The whole repast was charming, full of fun ! 
Wit flowed high tide, 
Flash answered flash, and spark to spark replied, 
As o’er the vault the fires were seen to run. _ 
The Moon—“ the melancholy moon’—so writes 
(Unless I’m wrong) 
Chateaubriand— 
Had a fresh figure full of all delights, 
A bright brisk air, 
And such a merry eye 
As might defy 
The work of time its gladness to impair. 
She with true taste, in honour of this féte, 
Resolved to wear her tresses en cométe, 
That is to wear them long, 
But powder strong, 
Not that her locks required such aid so soon 
But that she might not seem a red-haired moon. 
In fine, the truth to say, 
Though all was brilliant, silver-shining, gay, 
It was impossible the moon could be 
Eclipsed by any heavenly she, 
Because the earth was absent on that night, 
The earth whose mighty power 
At any time or hour 
Alone could confiscate her light. 


As to Saturn, he appeared to me 

Somewhat too atrabilious in his mood, 

Too Saturnine by half, who causelessly 

Over some fancied wrong would darkly brood. 
Perhaps before his eyes might flit, 
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For Saturn has a subtile wit, 
The fickle humour of his wife, 
And how for all his married life 
He must permit her to present, 
Indifferent to all scoffs and scorns, 
For every month a brace of horns. 
This made him dull and discontent. 
At least folks said so, who along heaven’s heights 
Him envied for his host of Satellites 
Bearing their various message far and near. 
For when he saw them re-appear, 
A sudden brightness filled the place 
’Twas rapture but to contemplate, 
And so the darkness passed from off his face, 
And from his soul the weight. 


The feast being over, came la chansonnette, 
An amorous, simple, gay and lively thing, 
Then followed after, a select duet 
Sung by the Gemini of course. They sang 
Another song not printed in the card, 
The lively lyric of an Irish Bard— 
“The young May-Moon is heaming, love, 


The glow-worm’s lamp is gleaming, love” — 
At which the halls of heaven in rapture rang, 
And Saturn himself looked gay : 
But then he thought it best to lead the way 
Unto the Music-Hall that lay apart, 
Sacred to great Apollo and his art. 


If Victor Hugo’s lyre were mine, 
How sweet to tell in many a tuneful line 
Of all the rich array on roof and wall 
Of this majestic hall. 
It is enough to say, 
That heaven could show none brighter or more gay : 
Orpheus, Apollo’s Bard, 
To please the crowd that round about him press, 
Upon a grand piano of Erard 
Made for the heavens express, 
With fairy fingers stole 
Over the keys, and as they strayed 
A minuet played 
With quick improvisation, 
Which sent a thrill of exquisite vibration, 
Even to the very pedals of the soul. 
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So that in listening to this bit 

Of melody unwrit, 
The Greater and the Lesser Bear 
Advanced with a bewildered air, 

And then set to 
Gravely to dance a solemn pas de deux. 
In fact the whole affair was very droll, 
To see, without being stirred up by the Péle, 
The two Bears dancing. This strange sight 
Made even the gravest gazer laugh outright. 


2 ES 


SSS 


This being over and the Bears not vext, 
Gymnastics in their turn came next. 
The Ram grew lively and outdid 
The nimblest kid 
That ever on an Alpine height was met, 
Whose fame in ** Peaks and Passes” has been written. 
The Fishes gave a somerset 
Heads over tails as graceful as a kitten : 
Red as if boiled, blood red in every feature, 
Upon his claws the Crab began to dance, 
But not advance, 
He being as we know a backward creature. 
Then came the Balance (not of an account, 
But of the Scales), 
The scales that fall and mount, 
Softly as might from out two neighbouring trees 
On summer eves 
Two red rose-leaves, 
Now soar, now sink along the languid breeze, 
Or drop together trembling to the vales : 
But then alas! this pretty equipoise 
Had this defect, 
That even a single feather’s weight destroys 
The whole effect, 
Then if the other adds an equal weight, 
The play is o’er, 
No longer free, then fixed by fate 
They move no more. 


Near to the fire that Vesta fed 

They had placed the Polar Star, 
Where he half frozen, almost dead, 
Could warm his shins beside the bar. 
The Sun that from the close of day, 
With Mercury in his train, 
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Had wandered far and far away 
Was now returning back again 
All nature to make gay : 
Sleep even dulled the sparkling eye 
Of Venus weary of the jéte. 
No longer could she watch and wait, 
But silent sank amid the sky. 
Castor and Pollux though, those noble twins, 
Whose course unwearied ends and so begins, 
Kept up the life of all, 
And by their gaiety and brightness 
And exquisite politeness 
Still did the honours of this wondrous ball. 
But then the starry Messenger of Morn 
Announced another day was born, 
Far in the East . 
Was seen “the little stranger’ round and red, 
And so the numerous guests of this great feast 
Began to call 
For hat and shawl, 
That so the sooner they might get to bed. 
And first there drove up to the door 
A coach and four, 
To which, with nodding head, 
The Zodiac Signs with solemn state were led, 
And so the chariot set them down, 
Each at his house, a little out of town. 
The Constellations, as the way was long, 
And they no carriages had got, 
Were forced to trudge along 
In many a mazy knot, 
Ere each within his chambers high was stowed : 
Even to the nuptial bed 
The Virgin led 
The Moon, and placed her in her new abode. 
Her Maids, the Phases, in the ante-room 
Were ready each with sweet perfume 
To smooth and dress her hair 
With a bewitching air. 
And when the toilet was complete, 
And even her slippers taken from her feet, 
The Moon, it showed the goodness of her heart, 
And so deserves our praises, 
Decided that her maids, the Phases, 
Should only by the quarter play the part 
Of her attendant, each succeeding each : 
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And then she said to them with smiling speech 
“My maidens, ‘ Aw revoir 
Bonsoir |?” 

The Phases as they left the gentle Moon 

With voices blending like a tune 

And spirits gay and light, 
Made answer thus: “ Oh! mistress fair, good-night ! 
I shall not penetrate the secret places 

Of the Moon’s household. Three in certain cases 
Are sorry company :—But I think I may 

Just take one only peep! 

The Moon and Saturn are fast usleep ! 

The married twain are happy—hip ! hurrah ! 


* 


Since then, I’ve heard that Saturn knit his brows 

To find he only got a daily spouse. 

And to the Earth made overtures and tried 

To tempt him to forego the Moon’s pale rites 

By offering two of his own Satellites. 

But thus the Earth, the wise old fox, replied, 

That he had been observant 
Of human life from Pekin to Peru, 
And found that one good servant 

Was worth at any time the name of two. 

Besides the Moon had lit him on his way, 

Along Heaven’s flashing floors, 
Since the first night that closed creation’s day, 
And that no generous bosom could ignore 

That blessing which the skies so seldom send, 
The faithful service of a humble friend. 

Besides, ’twas right that he should mention 
The Moon and He were almost blood relations, 
And that ’twould be the worst of degradations, 

To sell her thus, as ’twere without redemption. 

“ However!” thus the Earth went on to say, 

“ Whene’er I wander through the milky way, 
When ’tis no matter that the moonlight fails, 
And the stars watch me through their silver veils, 

Then I may grant the boon, 
And give permission unto Madame Moon 

Softly to steal away and wander on 

Until, she finds in thee 
Legitimately 

A husband and a lover all in one. 

Though on these evenings which I'll call non-lunar 
I'll have to light my hydrogen the sooner.” 
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In petto, I confess I liked this way 
That the earth acted. In my heart I hate your 
Sour, selfish dogs. An instinct of my nature 

Is it to love fair play. 

And so I would have said, but for a sound 
That filled with echoes all the walls around. 
I woke. 1 was alone upon the tower 
Of my own Castle. “Iwas the matin hour, 
And freshly fell its young beams virginal 
On Paddington’s fair islet and canal. 
The Marriage of the Moon, with spirit eyes 

I had seen in Heaven, and in a dream of sleep 

Had gauged its mysteries sublime and deep, 
And trod the other world beyond the skies. 

Above the earth, so happy did I feel 

That I forgot 
A while man’s wretched lot 
All his vain hopes in such a world as this— 
His biding sorrows and ephemeral bliss. 
* * * * * 

Imagination uncontrolled by rules, 
Is it not, friends, “‘The Paradise of Fools?” 











POOR WILLIS. 


BY JAMES BOWKER. 


“T sHouLp like to see Willis once more,” said my friend Charley, 
a surgeon on board an East Indiaman, as we sat one evening in my 
little room. 

“ You will never do that, Charley, for he is dead.” 

“You must be joking,” said he, “why, young Willis looked more 
likely for a long and prosperous life than any of us.” 

“So he did, Charley; but the grass has been growing over him two 
summers now. Fill your pipe, and draw nearer to the fire, and I will 
tell you his story.” 


“You remember the dear old student life, with its hard work, its 
poverty and gaiety? ‘Well, after you had passed, Willis and I went to 
live together, fancying that all our wild oats were sown, and resolving 
to imitate you, and pass with flying colours. We were mutually tired 


of the vagabond life, and had vowed to think somewhat of our future, 
instead of leaving the morrow to take care of itself. Willis and I had 
ever been friends; but after we had lived together for a time, one: 
purse, and one set of chambers serving for both, I began to love him. 
A young man whose inner and outward life differed more I never met. 
Generally the gayest of the gay, at times, when after a course of hard 
and unbroken study we had met at some other student's rooms—much to 
the disgust of the iandlady—when we were heated with wine and spark- 
ling conversation, I have seen a cloud of utter woe fall upon his face, 
and a look such as we never see, save in the eyes of a faithful dog or 
a beaten woman, came into his eyes as he turned away his head to hide 
the emotion he fain would have concealed, but which his tell-tale face 
revealed to me. You remember his face, Charley? He was not what 
is generally termed a beautiful man, he had many sorrow lines in his 
features, and his mouth, only partly concealed by his drooping moustache, 
testified to some weakness of will. He was a manly-looking young 
fellow, and was honest and true. In the course of many a chat over 
our pipes, we had confided most of our secrets to each other, but I was 
convinced that there was something pressing heavily and painfully upon 
his mind, as yet unrevealed, and one night I asked him what it was, 
In a few broken words he told me that he had been engaged to a fair 
young girl, who had confessed that she loved him in return, but that 
something had come between them, and that now there was no hope 
or happiness left. Rising from his easy chair, he opened a drawer and 
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took therefrom a little worn book, and opening it, and pointing to the 
first leaf he showed me the initials, ‘A. F. L.’ ‘Those three letters, said 
he, ‘are more eloquent to me of love and youth and sorrow than all the 
poetry ever written. Now let us bury the subject for ever.’ 

“He replaced the book in the drawer, and immediately began to 
converse as gaily as though he was the happiest fellow alive, but his 
worn face belied his every look. Some months passed without any 
other allusion to his past life, and I had begun to hope that time was 
effecting its blessed cure upon his wounded heart, when one night when 
I had retired to rest very early, having been at the hospital all the 
previous night, [ was startled by Willis rushing suddenly into my room, 
sinking into a chair, burying his face in his hands, and sobbing con- 
vulsively. Iwas too astonished to speak, and without waiting for any 
question, he said hoarsely and rapidly: ‘I have seen her once more, 
Frank. Heaven help me now! I have seen her once more;’ and then 
again he buried his face in his hands. I arose and entreated him to 
be calm, and tell me all. Ina few moments he assumed his old weary 
look and said: ‘To-night, Frank, as I passed Rooms, a strain of 


sweet sad music tempted me to enter. Something, Fate I suppose, com- 
pelled me, and I went in. I was idly sauntering round the room, scarcely 
throwing a glance upon the scores of fair frail beauties gathered there, 
the music carrying my thoughts back to a sweet sad time for ever past, 
when suddenly I saw one girl for whom my heart has been breaking— 


the dear girl to whom I once was engaged, Frank—and there she sat 
with a bevy of frail ones, the gayest of the gay. As beautiful as ever, 
her hair massed so sweetly, my golden hair, and her face as calm as 
though she had never been loved as I had loved her; but in her eyes, 
Frank, there was a look I never saw in the old sweet days before we 
were parted, She did not see me, and I came away, and now, Heaven 
help me! what shall I do?’ 

“T endeavoured to advise him to the best of my ability—for I was 
profoundly affected by his narrative—to forget her, and above all things 
to vow that he never would enter Rooms again ; but he said that 
he must speak to her, if only two or three words, and remained obdurate 
in spite of all I could say. We talked until daylight came, and I at 
once saw that there was a terrible change in poor Willis. It was not 
that his face looked haggard and wild, that I had seen after many a 
night’s gaiety, but there was a yearning yet hopeless look in his eyes, 
and at times his fingers clutched convulsively as though he was grap- 
pling with hig bitter thoughts. The day passed and I said nothing 
more to him, for I knew that that night he would see her again, and that 
his future weal or woe depended upon it. In the evening he went out, 
shaking my hand affectionately ere he did so, and I waited until the 
clocks had chimed five hours past midnight but he did not return, I 
began to be terribly nervous for I knew his impetuous nature, and every 
hour added to my uneasiness until at length, at about four in the after- 
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noon, I heard his footstep at the door. The day had been a miserable 
and a gloomy one even for London; the drizzling rain and the fog 
seemed to have conspired to make everything and everybody miserable. 
I had watched the wretched looking passers by in the dreary street until 
darkness began to cover the scene, and, as I turned from the window 
upon hearing my friend’s footstep, I thought sorrowfully of the gloom 
fallen upon his life. He entered the room, and I bade the little maiden 
bring us lights, but he countermanded the order. I knew his reason, 
for he was one of those tender-hearted fellows as emotional as a child, 
but who are ashamed of showing their feelings. We sat by the fire and 
for a few moments there was a deep silence; but at length lifting up 
his sorrowful looking face, he said in a sad, low, broken voice: ‘ Frank, 
you never believed in ghosts! Look at me, friend, I am one to-night ; 
for I am as truly dead to the world and everything the world contains 
as any corpse can be.’ I told him that he was ill, and that he needed 
rest ; but he laughed sadly, and said: ‘ Rest! so I do, Frank, but I shall 
never have any more perfect rest. Last night, after speaking to her, I 
walked about the streets all night in the rain, and to-night I leave 
London, and have come to say good-bye to the only friend I have left.’ 
I strove earnestly to persuade him to change his mind, but he was 
resolute, and in a few moments we had parted. 

“Two years passed and I heard nothing from or about him. Time 
had brought its changes to me, and I was an assistant to a surgeon in one 
of the dingy streets leading down to the docks in Liverpool. One night 
the old doctor was out, and I sat by the surgery fire thinking of my past 
life with its wasted years and its dead hopes. It was winter, the snow 
had been falling all day, and the wind howled round the house, a fit 
accompaniment to my mournful thoughts. 1 began to feel quite nervous, 
a most unusual sensation ; for as you know, Charley, a few years of our 
life soon knocks all that out of a fellow’s life; but I had one of -these 
presentiments of coming sorrow that we never feel save when the supreme 
moments of our lives are advancing toward us. Suddenly I heard the 
muffled sound of feet in the snow, and a hurried knock at the door. I 
went into the passage and opened the door, and out in the falling snow 
there stood « scare-crow of a man dressed in a costume of the Stuart 
period, but in place of the Cavalier bonnet, with its drooping plume, 
there was the ordinary and ugly nineteenth century hat, and over the 
rich velvet doublet and cape an old overcoat had been hurriedly thrown. 
In spite of the paint upon his cheeks I could see that he was very pale, 
and in answer to my inquiry as to what he required, he said that I was 
requested to come to the Theatre, naming a second-rate house, as 
one of the actors, ‘Mr. Balfour, the celebrated Hamlet,' sir,’ had been 
stabbed. 

“T hurried out and he led the way along the dingy streets, and 
through the side door of a large building. We were upon the stage, but 
the curtain was down and the audience in front were making a terrible 
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uproar; for they did not know, and I took care that they should not 
know, the cause of the delay. I persuaded the manager to go to the 
front and inform his patrons that Mr. Balfour had met with so serious 
an accident as to necessitate his removal from the theatre. ‘A farce, 
however,’ said the wily manager, ‘shall be put on in a few minutes.’ 
‘Aye,’ thought I, ‘a farce by all means, there is something more than a 
farce here.’ 

“The wounded man, laid on a little couch, was dressed in a beautiful 
costume of some other country; his fast paling cheeks were painted 
with a rich bloom, but his life blood was trickling down the white 
velvet of his dress. A very brief glance at the nature of his wound 
showed the necessity of immediate and careful removal. A stretcher 
was obtained, and as we bore him away, the audience was shouting 
loudly for Balfour, and the manager said: ‘It’s a loss to me of thirty 
pounds a week, this game is. I can’t get another at his price, and such 
a gentleman, that’s true.’ We bore him to my employer's, for I knew 
the old doctor's heart, and that the poor young actor might have some 
chance of recovery if we had him in our own care. As we put him down 
in the surgery, I had to bend over and place my arms around ‘him, and 
I fancied that his face was familiar to me, but for the life of me I could 
not remember when or where I had seen his features. Once or twice 
he had vainly endeavoured to lift his hand to his breast, and naturally 
enough I thought that there was another injury of which we were not 
aware, so I placed my hand in his bosom. A faint sweet smile came 
over his face as I took from his breast.a little book. I knew that book 
again, Charley, and when I opened it the initials, ‘A. F. L.,’ told me that 
the man before me was our old friend Willis. The ancient affection 
welled up to my heart and into my eyes. We got him removed to bed, 
and the doctor said that we would sit with him all night. Towards mid- 
night I fancied that the life flame was flickering away, and as I aroused 
the old doctor dozing in his chair, Willis awoke from a kind of stupor, 
and spoke to me: ‘ Frank,’ said he, ‘they think it was an accident. It 
was not, it was suicide. I could not bear it any longer. Ayez pitié de 
mot. I was carried away by the words I was uttering, for I was playing 
Claude Melnotte, and when I came to the love passages I thought of 
Florry, and Pauline changed into my own Florence. They thought in 
front that I was acting. Oh, Heaven help me, and bless Flo!’ Ina 
few moments he became quite delirious, and rambled about ‘Hamlet 
by Mr. Balfour, and gave quotations from plays as to his love, ‘ vain, 
frantic, guilty if thou wilt,’ and his Florence. Once or twice he men- 
tioned my name, and I am not ashamed to say, Charley, that I cried 
like a child by the side of that bed as I held poor Willis’s fingers in 
mine. 

“ At daybreak there was another change, this time hailed by us with 
deep joy. Immediately the old doctor prophesied my friend’s recovery, 


and he was right. Willis recovered slowly. I persuaded him to leave 
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his course of life and enter into partnership with me. We invested in a 
practice then vacant in London, and removed once more to the metropolis. 
I thought that after such a lapse of time all traces of the girl he loved 
would be lost, but I was wrong, deeply, cruelly wrong. The very first 
afternoon after our arrival we were walking arm in arm down the street, 
and we involuntarily stopped at the police station, where there was a 
large board with placards as to rewards for the capture of offenders, and 
descriptions of found bodies. One of the latter attracted the notice of 
Willis, and with a ghastly look he directed my attention to it. It was 
something as follows : 

***Founp DrowNnED.—March 3d, 1864. Sex—Female. Age—(Supposed) 28. 
Hair—Auburn. Fyés—Blue. Dress—Very rich. Chiefly dark silk.. A chain 


round the neck, with locket containing a portrait suspended. Underclothing 
marked ‘A, L. F.’ Place of Inquest.—The British Sailor.’ 


“ Poor Willis hurriedly made some inquiries as to the whereabouts 
of the public-house named, and we hastened to the place. The landlord 
showed us into a room, and upon the table lay the corpse of one of the 
most beautiful girls it has ever been my lot to see. There was a mass 
of yellow hair around a face as sweet and peaceful-looking as an infant’s, 
but the blue eyes were wide open as though in astonishment at life with 
its bitterness and its mockery of happiness. The little fingers, upon 
one of which there was a small ring, were clasped across her breast. 
‘Poor darling,’ said Willis, ‘she was proud of her little hands.’ There 
was no need for him to open the locket and show me his portrait, or 
to say that the poor drowned girl was his Florence, the initials, ‘A. F. L.,’ 
had told me that. ‘She would not give me a piece of her hair, Frank,’ 
he said; ‘she said it was unlucky. I may take a lock now, poor 
darling.’ 

“T left the room, for I did not wish to intrude upon his grief. In 
about half an hour he rejoined me and we went home. I had not 
felt so sad for many years as I did upon that evening. The drowned 
girl with her ‘hurricane of hair, her staring blue eyes, and her sweet 
calm face, haunted me. Willis was equally gloomy, and at an early 
hour he bade me good-night and went to his chamber. The next 
morning I was down before him, and as breakfast was waiting I went 
up and knocked at his door. There was no reply, and I went in. The 
bed was undisturbed, and upon the floor lay Willis, dead.” 

“Good heavens! Frank.” 

“Yes. He had been dead some hours. A faint perfume about his 
lips told me what poison he had taken. And thus died Willis, our poor 
young Willis.” 

“ Poor golden-haired Florence,” said Charley, as he gazed into the fire. 
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“Tue Marts, Erc., Sournampron.—The B—, Capt. ——, left Southampton 
yesterday, with the mails for the Mediterranean, India, aad China. She carries ——~ 
passengers, among whem are the following—” 


—_——_ 


How often have our readers seen a similar announcement in the daily 
papers, and either passed it by with silent contempt, or glanced over 
the lines rapidly and carelessly, without reflecting what the words really 
mean. They are of a very ordinary nature, and yet they represent a 
scene of bustle and confusion, of misery and activity, such as few 
imagine. It is difficult, in the midst of the quiet and comforts of home, 
to realize what must take place when a large ship, laden with passengers 
and mails, is leaving for a distant country. But just reflect, you who 
know how much extra work is caused in your little household when a 
larger number than usual is going to grace your dining-room mahogany, 
what must be the amount of provisions demanded by (say) 150 pas- 
sengers, irrespective of the officers, engineers, and crew requisite for the 
management of such a vessel as we are imagining? and what must be 
the activity put forth to take on board the necessary supplies? Consider, 
you who fly from your home, in the summer or autumn, as if that home 
were plague-stricken, what is the confasion throughout the house when 
you are “packing up” for that six weeks or two months’ jaunt, and 
compare with that the confusion that must arise when the luggage of 
150 people, who ate starting on a six weeks’ voyage, is all being tumbled 
into the hold on the same day? Add to all this a proportionate amount 
of stores, and the mails for all the stations (and they are many) at which 
the steamer will call, and you may then fancy that there is some com- 
motion when the mails leave Southampton. 

In many families—amongst such, for instance, as have relatives or 
friends in India—the glance is less rapid, and the eye looks down the 
list of passengers to see if there be any familiar name. And if there be, 
no doubt the person who is reading the newspaper will put it down for 
a moment, and refer to some one else in the room, as to whether “that 
Smith who was in Jones’ house in Calcutta wasn’t A. B. Smith;” and 
probably the reply will be: “ No, that was C. D,; this A. B. Smith is 
in the Civil Service, and married that pretty Mary Brown—the daughter 
of old Colonel Brown, who, they say,” etc. etc. ; or the exclamation may 
be: “ By Jove! Robinson’s going out again. What's in the wind now! 
Bob told me his governor was come home for good. JI hope there’s 
nothing the matter with the house out there.” 
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Yet, believe me, the words do represent a very bustling, and a very 
heartrending scene. They mean that loving hearts are aching; that 
loving eyes, dim with age or flashing with all the fire of youth, are now 
equally dimmed by the gushing tear. ‘They mean that the farewell word 
is spoken, and the farewell embrace exchanged between those who will 
never meet again in this world. They mean that proofs of affection and 
sentences of burning love, buried in the darkness of those mail boxes, 
are going far away to gladden many an eye, and bring joy and relief to 
many a weary heart. 

Picture in your imagination, kindly reader, a large, powerful, and 
beautiful steamer lying alongside the wharf of Southampton Docks. 
Bustle and confusion on shore, bustle and “ confusion worse confounded” 
on board—a motley group of dock labourers, customs officers, passengers 
laden with many a parcel, and friends of passengers equally laden ; 
children of various ages, and Indian ayahs with dusky skins and 
language and dress foreign to English ears and eyes, stewards and officers 
running.from place to place ; and a crowd of idlers and ‘bystanders, to 
whom the whole proceeding must bear the aspect of a joke, and to whom 
it must seem that the object of one and all is to cause as much dis- 
turbance as possible. Here you will see a young husband, all ardour in 
the service of the adored wife, running frantically here and there, piled 
with railway wrappers and shawls, clinging desperately all the while to 
a hat-box, a bird-cage, a carpet-bag, and two umbrellas, and stopped in 
his wild career by the energy of an unhappy mother who has lost sight 
of ayah and child. There you may notice two handsome young men, 
‘utterly indifferent to the whole scene, talking earnestly and: volubly, but 
with no smile on their faces, and, if you could but know it, with little 
happiness at their hearts. 

There, a group of three or four who are being introduced by a com- 
mon friend, and who grin and try to look pleasant as only persons who 
are being introduced can look. In another place you will see a little 
scamp of a boy all rosy with health, and exulting in the confusion 
around him, running with marvellous dexterity between the legs of 
every one, and laughing and shouting because he can elude the vigilance 
of his faithful black nurse, and disturb the equanimity of everybody. 
Or, if you step forward, you may see strong men bending under ‘the 
weight of immense portmanteaus, which set forth in large letters the 
names and destinations of their owners. All kinds of live stock for the 
voyage, and chairs belonging to the passengers encumber the deck ; while 
over all the steam is roaring, and the “Blue Peter” waving remorselessly, 
and in seeming triumph. 

If such be the scene on deck, it is not less interesting to view the 
saloon while lunch is going on. A long, and not very lofty room it 
appears—with four or five wide tables in the centre, on each side of 
which, seats, fixed to the deck, are arranged. On each side of the saloon 
are doors, at intervals, concealed by curtains, leading to the passengers’ 
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eabins. The saloon is lighted by skylights, and the stern ports, during 
the day, and by lamps which do the double duty of giving light to the 
saloon and to the cabins at the same time, by night. 

Here, then, at the different tables are various groups devouring a 
lunch which many are glad to find. Poor souls! they could eat little 
at the sad early breakfast which they knew was to be the prelude to 
leave-taking. Very various are the characters and ages of those around 
us. At the corner of this table is a young fellow, who is evidently not 
a passenger, chatting gaily to a friend, who from his sad look you may 
easily guess is leaving home behind. The former rattles away on. this 
subject and on that, and tries to cheer his friend ; but a sad smile is the 
only reward of his volubility, and he is quite at a loss what to say next. 
Near these two you may observe a fine old man with white hair, and a 
sunburnt complexion, who gazes affectionately every now and then on 
the features of a delicate looking youth, whose red and inflamed eyes 
tell tales of many a tear, but who tries to brave it manfully now. A 
tall, powerfully made man makes “a long arm” over his shoulder, for 
the decanter, and you guess not incorrectly from his rollicking manner 
that he is an old campaigner. Close by him stands a younger and 
slighter man, with high white forehead and sunken cheeks, whose face 
indicates hard reading and not a little “ wasting of the midnight oil.” 
In him you recognize the Competition Walleh—a noble type of a 
thorough English gentleman, bold and manly, ready for any fun, yet 
one who will never shirk his duty. A friend, one of the same body, 
stands near; and a college mate, who does not accompany them, drinks 
success, long life, and happiness to his two well loved brethren. A 
mother with her child on her lap, is snatching the few mouthfuls of 
food which her peevish child will allow her to take during the intervals 
of attending to his wants. A frail young girl who, God help her! is 
going out to the “market,” is on the opposite side, and. close beside her 
sits her aged mother. Will she ever see her child again? Some few, 
having satisfied their wants, give place to others ; and these, standing 
about may notice ayahs rolled up like balls, squatting at cabin doors 
with their knees up to their chins; they may see children eagerly 
snatching at biscuits, and devouring them with unbecoming haste; they 
observe, no doubt, the pretty young ladies with whom there will be 
plenty of fun by and bye when things have settled down a little. They 
can see, what we have not had time to notice, the eager manner in which 
friends gaze on each other's faces; they hear the kind gentle voices 
speaking words of encouragement, or exacting promises; they look round 
quickly when they hear a laugh, as now and then they do, proceeding 
from youngsters who have nothing to lose, and everything to gain, by 
leaving a country which has never been particularly kind to them. 
There, at the extreme end of the saloon, their eyes may light—and 
lighting, will surely pause—on the stalwart form of him whom they at 
once recognize as the captain. . Exposure to many weathers, and to the 
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fierceness of a tropical sun, has bronzed the cheek; but nothing can 
change the nobleness of manner nor the kindliness expressed in the 
whole face, and especially im the merry twinkle of his wicked blaek eyes. 
And if by chance they have their backs close to some cabin door, they 
may hear the mingled sound of sobs and kisses, which tell of a sad 
scene going on within. Perhaps also they may remark a woman’s form 
bending over a letter to some child left behind, and they turn away 
their heads as. they see the scalding tears course one another down the 
pale cheek. Who can witness a mother’s grief? 

In the midst of all this, the stewards bustle about, replenishing 
decanters, removing articles here, and depositing fresh supplies there. 
The scene is one of confusion. Etiquette is but slightly regarded, dresses 
are disordered ; but all are equally careless, for all are too much absorbed 
in themselves to pay any attention to. others. 

But there are others in the ship who are little concerned in the 
misery which they see around them. The officers, crew, and stewards 
are too much accustomed to such scenes to take any notice of that 
which I have been describing. Here and there you may see the purser 
or the doctor conversing with some passenger whom they have met be- 
fore or to whom they have been introduced, but the majority are quite 
callous and go about the ship as if such a thing as parting never was. 
The clatter of knives and forks and the fragrant smell of cooking comes 
from the quarters of those whose services are not at present required. 
They alk know that they will be home again in six weeks or two months, 
and so the trip is nothing to them, But of those we see around us how 
many will look upon the shores of old England again ? 

But hark ! what was that bell? Ah! eack one knows too well the 
meaning of that sound. All is confusion once again. The friends of 
passengers must leave the ship and the passengers themselves hurry on 
deck to see the last of well loved faces. ‘Tears which have been dried up 
flow again ; embraces and kisses—warmer now than ever in life before— 
are exchanged ; and, in sad silence, the separation takes place at last. 

Many a struggle is made no doubt to force back the tear, but it will 
gush out, and perhaps it were better that it should freely flow. We 
may safely say that no eye is dry now. Old and young, male and 
female—there is no distinction—for every heart has its load of grief. 
You may see a young man trying to brave it out, for he thinks it un- 
manly to be seen to weep. But first the lips will quiver and then... . 
It is no shame to him, the shame would be the other way. Sad are the 
faces upturned to the deck, and sadder still those which fondly gaze from 
the deck to the shore. Every now and then a handkerchief is waved, 
and a weary effort is made to smile—efforts which only produce more 
tears. 

Meanwhrile the mails have arrived from London ; and, in the square 
boxes of various colours, which indicate their particular destination, they 
are hurried from the railway carriage to the hold of the ship. There 
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is a dull monotonous thump as they are turned over and over, and ina 
monotonous tone of voice the name of the port to which each is destined 
is lustily called out—* Cal-cutter, Cal-cutter, Hdéng-Kong, Alexandria, 
Madras, Hdéng-Kong, Cal-cutter,” and so on, and so on. Can we not 
picture to ourselves the contents of some of those boxes? The various 
sorts of letters—from the curt and formal “Sir,” to the hearty ‘“ My 
dear old boy ;” from the business-like conciseness of the merchant, to the 
closely-written and love-prompted lines of the absent wife? Perhaps in 
this is a letter from a distant country rectory to the valiant son who is 
serving his Queen under a burning sky ; in that, an amusing and hearty 
missive from a brother in legal chambers to one who is doing a “ roaring 
trade” on his own account far away in China; in that the gentle words 
of a loving sister, or an old school-fellow who longs to meet his friend 
once more, and hates the country which parts them. From old college 
rooms, which have resounded with the cheery laugh of him who is now 
a useful member of the Civil Service, may come a letter in the next box. 
The well-known face has been missed at many a wine, and the complaint 
so often made has been, in this case, repeated, that India takes away 
all the men who ougit to stay in England. Loving: lines will be found 
from some gentle girl who will devote her whole life, far from friends 
and kindred, to him from whom she is now separated in body, but with 
whom she is ever present in spirit. ‘In sickness and in health” her 
place will be by his side, and nobly she will fulfil her task. A mother’s 
love, depend upon it! has prompted many of the letters which those 
mail-boxes carry ; and we can imagine how the face will light up with 
animation, and the eyes drink in every word which those letters contain. 
Truly “as waters to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a far country.” 
Is it not tantalising to think that this paper which you touch has been 
within those dear walis, nay, has been touched itself by hands which you 
fain would grasp—which calls up so much of peace and happy days gone 
by, of youthful aspirations and manly resolutions? Can we not venture 
to say that in recalling all these, a letter performs an almost holy task ? 
You who have been faint and weary in life’s ceaseless struggle, have you 
not been refreshed by the calm quiet sentences of admonition and en- 
couragement “from a far country?” When giving up in despair, has 
not the recollection of home, and the dear faces at home, vividly called 
up by the perusal of a letter, cheered you on to do your duty all the 
more thoroughly? An expression, a chance word, calls up before you 
80 many associations. It may be the old school-room, the face of the 
kind and patient master whom you then thought cruel and spiteful, but 
whom you learnt to appreciate and love before he was laid in his quiet 
grave—God rest his soul !—the playground, and the corner where all 
disputes were fairly settled with the fist; the old home, every room so 
well-known, that you seem almost to be in the house itself; the pew 
where you used to sit Sunday after Sunday ; the dear faces of mother, 
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brother, sister, and perhaps one other, dear as all these! Those ugly 
boxes are not so prosaic as they seem. 

There—they are all on board now. The last person steps over the 
ship’s side, the gangway is closed up, a hoarse voice roars out a command 
unintelligible to a landsman’s ear, the ropes are slowly let go, and the 
giant vessel is towed round by a shrimp of a tug. If you were not so 
sad, you would notice the beautiful appearance of the ship, her perfect 
symmetry and elegance combined with the most effective strength. 

Stand here at the dock head and watch her as she is left to herself, 
and the screw makes its first wild plunge into the seething waters. <A 
noble sight she is, and she carries a dearly loved freight! Let us give 
three sounding English cheers and a hearty “God speed” to her as she 
steams gracefully and rapidly away. 
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THE WORSHIP OF THE GOLDEN CALF, 


Even more wide spread than the spirit of flunkeyism, is the worship 
of the Golden Calf. What puts the finishing touch to the comic side of 
the question (for it has its tragic, nay, even its atrocious phase)—is, that 
the same persons who are themselves toadied as the possessors of a title, 
will in turn bend the knee to this yet more potent idol. Needy honour- 
ables and seedy lords will play second fiddle to the vulgarest-minded 
millionaire who keeps a good table, lends them money, and allows them 
to ride his thorough-bred horses. Lady Lavinia Lackland will be charm- 
ingly condescending to the millionaire’s fat wife, who takes her out for 
a drive, doing a little shopping by the way, to have an opportunity of 
showing Lady “ Lavinny” that she purchases the material for six dresses 
at one fell swoop, without inquiring the price, though she makes sad 
havoc with the pronunciation of the words moire antique. But Lady 
Lavinia only smiles benevolently at such little slips of the tongue ; for 
now and then a seventh dress is put up amongst the rest, to be given 
by the plebeian queen of thousands, to the penniless scion of the “upper 
ten thousand,” after a glance of disdain at her faded silk gown, with an 
expression of wonder, “ How ever your ladyship can wear that old thing.” 
Still her ladyship pockets both the present and the affront—the latter 
being less poignant coming from “such people” than from one of her 
own set ; and when Mrs. Billion drives to the florist to purchase nose- 
gays for herself and ladyship to go to the opera, though she calls the 
floral offering a “ bucky,” Lady Lavinia, mindful of Shakespeare’s theory 
avout the rose, wisely considers it smells as sweet, and looks as well as 
if a few more of the letters forming the orthography of the word bouquet, 
were included in her rich friend’s vocabulary. 

Mrs. Billion, however, not only mangles French words, and distorts 
the names of Italian tenors, she has besides an unhappy knack, whenever 
she falls into the familiar vein, of interlarding the account of anything 
she has seen or done, with “says I,” and “says she,” at about every fifth 
word. Worse still, she indulges in that most villanous transgression of 
Lindley Murray’s code, by frequently asserting that “It was me,” or “ It 
was him.” Only when people are rich enough to purchase every luxury 
they can think of, they of course feel privileged to do as they like, not 
only “with their own” (like a late nobleman who considered himself 
born to that right), but with the Queen’s English into the bargain. 

Nicholas Billion, Esq., M.P. (familiarly styled “Old Nick by his 
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former associates in the dust contractor’s yard), reigns equally despoti- 
cally, of course, over his male friends ; who, equally of course, show the 
same indulgence to his foibles, as Lady Lavinia displays towards his wife. 
Though he distributes his h’s with charming impartiality, docking off 
some and putting on others, that does not prevent Lord Folio, who has 
taken a degree at Oxford, and is excrutiatingly alive to a false quantity, 
being, nevertheless, happy to be seen shaking hands with him in White- 
hall. Lord Folio is an abject worshipper of the Golden Calf, and knows 
that Mr. Billion could buy him up, body and soul, and conscience into 
the bargain, any day he pleased ; hence his delight in showing the 
public that he is on familiar terms with the man who has so cleverly 
transmuted common dust into gold dust. Yet were Nick Billion one 
of those self-made men, too simple-hearted to conceal their origin, and 
who never ape grand airs, ten to one but what his high-born parasites 
would kold him in sovereign contempt-—forgetting they themselves 
sprung from, and will return to, that same dust some of these days. 

Mr. Billion reigns supreme over a whole line of railway, which runs 
through the county where lies his estate. The railway is his hobby 
and his favourite toy. Only, it must be confessed, a railway is a rather 
dangerous plaything. Now, he pleases occasionally to use it like an 
omnibus. Being invited to dine some thirty miles off, he orders a 
special train for the purpose. He is five minutes behind time, and were 
he simple Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones, with five hundred a year, he would 
have come up to the station only to witness the last wreath of smoke 
curling in the distant horizon ; but he is Mr. Billion—therefore the train 
must wait for the great monied man. And yet this delay of five minutes 
had nearly occasioned a collision with another train that was exact to 
its time, thus risking to precipitate some scores of human beings into 
eternity because one rich man was going to dine out. But railway 
directors are intense worshippers of the Golden Calf. 

Another, and far more odious phase of this wide-spread worship, is 
the treatment of rich delinquents. Ifa man is known to have plenty 
of money in his pocket, though he may have behaved like the veriest 
blackguard, in some drunken brawl, bail will be complacently allowed 
him, though from the mere fact of money being no object to him, he 
is more likely to forfeit his securities than a poorer man. When I see 
in the newspapers, instances of this sort of worship of the Golden 
Calf, I ask myself by what right we inveigh against the corruptibility 
of Russian officials, or Spanish Alcades, or Eastern Cadis, since English 
Justices, who would scorn to take a bribe, yet bow down before the 
golden idol, though it benefits them in no possible manner. I allude, 
of course, chiefly to provincial Dogberries—for I remember many in- 
stances in which some of the London magistrates have shown a high- 
minded contempt for the Golden Calf. 

When shoplifting is committed by a rich lady, who comes in her 
carriage to the draper’s establishment, it is called by the pretty name of 
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“kleptomania,” instead of stealing—for there are worshippers of the 
Golden Calf amongst doctors, and they felt it due to their wealthy 
patients to frame a ready excuse for such little peccadillos, which would 
send a poor untaught girl, who yielded to the temptation of appropri- 
ating a little piece of finery, to a month’s hard labour at the least. Of 
a verity, we must alter the old saying, and declare, that “money,” not 
“ charity,” covers a multitude of sins! 

A simply vulgar phase of the same worship, is exhibited by those 
who boast continually, in answer to your admiring any beautiful piece 
of furniture, or object of art they may possess: ‘ Yes—it stands me in 
a hundred pounds.” ‘The lady, who, when complimented on her dress, 
informs her female friends that the material cost fifteen shillings a yard, 
appears to think its merit lies not in the colour, or the taste of the 
design, but in the fact that she can afford to pay for an expensive 
article. In the same spirit have I seen women crumple up a shawl of 
Chantilly lace, to be stowed away in their husband’s pocket. I was 
amused once at hearing a lady tell us in the confidence of post-prandial 
talk, that her milliner’s bill, for merely making and trimming her last 
dress, had amounted to nearly twenty pounds. She did not say this 
by way of condemning so preposterous an overcharge, but with an air 
of superiority, as much as to say: “Probably there is not one of you 
who can top that.” But as fate would have it, the jury of matrons did 
not see the matter quite in the same light, and one elderly lady, who 
possessed a great share of common sense, remarked: “If she (meaning 
the dressmaker) had served me so, it should indeed be the last dress.” 
I do not think, however, that the lady who was so proud of being 
fleeced, had sufficient quickness to perceive that her attempt to dazzle us 
had been a complete failure. 

Of. all the different sorts of pride, none is.so offensive as that of the 
purse-proud tribe. Let aman be proud of his intellect, or even of his 
birth, though it is no merit of his; let a woman be proud of her beauty, 
or of her accomplishments—all these are the excusable weaknesses of 
human nature; but to place your pride in having a larger amount at 
your banker’s, than your neighbours, Mr. Penny and Mr. Thrift, and 
think yourself immeasurably superior to them on those grounds, argues 
a mind of the smallest possible calibre. I once had occasion to trace the 
workings of this spirit in an otherwise highly sensible and decidedly 
pleasant gentleman, Mr. Q—, who had spent the day at a public /éle 
out of towa, with a party of friends and acquaintances. Amongst the 
set was one couple, Mr. and Mrs. T—, who met Q— for the first time, 
conversed with him and his wife, all four being mutually pleased with 
each other, till the party broke up, and dispersed to reach the station or 
the omnibus that was to convey them home. The two couples happened 
to meet again on the platform of the railway. But all are not equal on 
the platform. Alas! there is a quarter-deck even in a terminus! A 
question asked by Q— of his new acquaintance, happened to elicit the 
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fact that Mr. and Mrs. T— had come and were returning by the second 
class. On learning which degrading particular, Q— telegraphed a look 
fraught with the electricity of intense contempt, and wishing them 
hastily good-night, hurried away to a first-class carriage, as if to escape 
contamination. ‘Henceforth our ways lie in a different direction”—was 
the moral of his hasty retreat. The best of the joke is, that I believe 
the more unassuming couple of the two, to be persons of more inde- 
pendent means than the other, though they did not make it a point of 
honour to enrich that line of railway, on the occasion alluded to; but 
evidently the gentleman who stickled for the first class was a worshipper 
of the Golden Calf, if not in a position to set up for a calf himself. 

It would be well if the inordinate love of gold only furnished 
materials for the caricaturist. We can afford to laugh at the sneers of 
the purse-proud, and “dare be poor for a’ that”—but how odious is the 
conduct of those parents, whose only study is to secure rich matches for 
their children! I used at one time frequently to meet in company a 
man of title, of the “ Lackland” family, who positively used to “ tout” for 
rich heiresses for his sons. I have heard him extolling the good looks 
of his “ boys,” as an auctioneer would cry up his wares, and quite as 
unblushingly. “Talk of handsome men!” would he say, “there are 
none to equal my sons!” (Nothing like leather. Peers and curriers 
may jump for once, like great wits!) He might just as well have said 
openly : “I have sons to sell—what will you bid for one of them? The 
eldest, who inherits the title, will, of course, be the dearest lot. (ll put 
up the younger ones cheap—only you must stand something handsome, 
because they are ‘Honourables’ after all, which is a grand thing for 
your daughter.” If the dowager to whom these inviting speeches were 
addressed, in somewhat less crude language, nibbled at the bait, the 
paternal “touter” would then enter into a series of cross questions, with 
a view to ascertain whether the lady’s property did not consist of castles 
in the air, and whether she were not bent on deceiving him, as he was 
on befooling her. But if it turned out, after due inquiries, that the 
daughter was worth a plum, the wary father would let loose the eldest 
son to hunt down and capture so desirable a head of game. ‘The son 
had no more idea than other well-trained pointers, setters, or harriers, 
of asking himself whether he wished to carry the day, or whether the 
game was worth the chase or not; but off he started at papa’s “ Hark 
forward!” The other brothers were then tied up, morally speaking— 
or if allowed to leave the paternal kennel, were muzzled, andestrictly for- 
bidden to hunt in the same demesne. They happened to be better-looking 
than the eldest brother, hence the necessity of such a precaution. It was 
only when the heiress had signified an unequivocal refusal of the eldest 
hopeful, that the junior fry were unleashed and allowed to try their luck. 

Of course, the titled ‘touter” experienced many a failure, before his 
efforts were crowned with success ; for, in the first place, young ladies 
worth a plum are not “ plentiful as blackberries ;” and, in the second 
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place, their fathers and guardians, frequently, have no notion of any son- 
in-law who cannot bring a like sum to set the young couple up in life. 
He must have been humbled over and over again, at being brought 
to book by rich parents meeting his advances, with the business like 
question: “What does your lordship mean to settle on your son?” 
By dint, however, of perseverance and crying up his son’s personal 
advantages on the house-tops, and beating the big drum, like other 
Dulcamaras, he succeeded in catching an heiress, still richer than any 
he had before aimed at, and whom papa and mamma were willing to 
sell in exchange for a future title. But—-there was a slight drawback 
—the poor girl was next door to an idiot. The hitherto obedient son 
rather demurred at the prospect of being linked for life to a semi-lunatic ; 
but so inveterate a salesman as his worldly-minded sire, was not to be 
deterred from closing a good bargain, by the boyish scruples of his 
eldest hopeful ; it was just as absurd as if a table or chair were to 
object being knocked down, by the auctioneer, to the highest bidder. 
The “boy” was rated soundly for his silliness, and his ingratitude to 
so indefatigable a father; laughed at by the unscrupulous head of the 
family for being such a simpleton as to fancy he would have even to 
live with his wife beyond the honeymoon (Lord save the mark !); and, 
- finally, threatened with having his younger brother sold over his head 
to the heiress, and being left to struggle with poverty as best he might. 
Of course, the honourable hopeful was not high-minded enough to take 
his father at his word, but sacrificed his scruples and his conscience 
(supposing he possessed such an article) on the altar of filial obedience 
—as a reward for which, the parental “touter” undertook to do all the 
courting for him, as the poor young lady’s notions were so confused that, 
had she been told she was to marry the father and all his “ boys,” she 
would not have exhibited the least surprise. The unholy marriage took 
place—and I often wonder how any clergyman could be found, to unite 
that poor senseless golden image to the ambitious son of a designing 
father. Could he fancy he was acting as God’s servant when he joined 
hands, without heart on one side, or brains on the other? Could he dare 
to call down a blessing on the young pair? or hope, by any stretch of 
imagination, that the Giver of all good would bless so impious a union ? 
Whoever that reverend gentleman might be, he certainly set up the 
Golden Calf upon the altar before which he performed his ministry. 

Repulsive as must ever be the sight of a father selling his sons, it is 
yet more disgusting to see mothers teaching their daughters to set a mar- 
ketable price on their beauty. In the first place, sons are less malleable 
than daughters, and resist effectively when they choose to do so. Moreover, 
as they generally prove careless and faithless husbands, when marrying 
a girl for her money, it is she who is victimized rather than they. But 
when a mother trains up her brood to the worship of the Golden Calf, 
and to look for riches alone in the choice of a partner for life, she 
deserves to be called by a name much less reputable than that of 
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either a wife or a mother. Yet this respectable matron, as she fancies 
herself to be, looks down upon the erring milliner’s drudge, whose earn- 
ings can scarcely keep body and soul together, should the temptation of 
a life of ease and luxury lure her away from the right path. She will 
stigmatize her with lisping affectation and horvor, as a ¢raviata. But pray, 
madam, by what name fit for ears polite, that are shocked by words not 
by deeds, ought your daughters to be designated 1—they, who pressed 
neither by hunger, cold, want of clothes, nor, in short, by any of the 
extenuating circumstances of the milliner’s drudge, cast their nets to fish 
for rich husbands and marry men old enough to be their fathcrs, merely 
for the sake of outshining other young friends by the splendour of their 
dresses and equipage? Alas! the only difference between them is, that 
your daughter wears a gold ring on her fourth finger, which the milliner’s 
girl does not, though very likely, of the two, she may deserve it best. 
Talk of the slave markets of the East, and toss your heads—if you 
dare! Tell me, ye gold worshipping matrons, is there a tittle of difference ° 
between the slave-merchant who sells a lovely Circassian to a rich old 
Pacha, and you, who are decorous looking persons, and patronize all 
sorts of sucieties for converting heathens, and for promoting virtue, yet 
sacrifice to the Golden Calf, and bring up your children in the same un- 
holy creed, instilling into their youthful minds that a rich match is the - 
aim and end of life? I often wonder what can be the mind and feelings 
of a young person thus trained in the way she should not go ; for, strange 
as it may appear, girls of sixteen or seventeen will often endorse their 
parents “ prudent” views, as they are called, and stickle for settlements 
as fiercely as the elders of the family. 

One of these worldly-minded fine ladies was sitting in her boudoir, 
examining some samples of lace, when a female visitor was shown in. 

“You find me,” said Mrs. Dashington, iaughing, “like the ass 
between the two bundles of hay. I wish you would help me to decide 
which I had better choose—Brussels or point lace flounces? It is for 
a wedding dress.” 

The visitor, who was of a more serious turn than the mistress of the 
house, looked but superficially at the specimens, but inquired with 
interest which member of the family was about to be married. 

“My daughter, Madelina,” said Mrs. Dashington. 

“And to your satisfaction, I trust?” said Mrs. Withers, “since you 
appear in such good spirits.” 

“Oh, yes—she marries to five thousand a year—lucky girl that she 
is !—excellent settlements—an unencumbered estate, besides—” 

“But there is a young man tacked to all these items,” interrupted 
Mrs. Withers, with quiet satire, “and I hope he is amiable and intel- 
lectual, and above all, good ¢” 

“Very amiable—you see, he has had the family diamonds set for 
Madelina in the newest fashion,” said the worldly-minded mother, open- 
ing a jewel-case beside her. 
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“Ts it a love match?” persisted the visitor. 

** Well !—why you see at Mr. ——’s time of life a man is valued 
for his sterling qualities (she ought to have said ‘ pounds sterling,’ that 
would have been nearer the mark), rather than for the graces of his 
person. Of course, Madelina is not in love with him—it would be 
ridiculous if she were.” 

“Surely you are not going to sacrifice her in this manner!” cried 
Mrs. Withers with a degree of excitement, that caused Mrs. Dashington 
to look up in unfeigned surprise. 

“Sacrifice her?” echoed she, “am I not doing my duty in promoting 
se unexpected a match ?” 

“Don’t!” cried the visitor. ‘For Heaven’s sake, pause before you 
make her wretched for life—and yourself too.” 

“Why, what odd fancy have you taken into your head?” asked Mrs. 
Dashington, smiling, yet feeling half uneasy. 

“Oh! it’s no fancy,” said her guest. ‘You see I am aged before 
my time, and made miserable, and burdened with remorse—and do you 
know why?” (Mrs. Dashington shook her head as if utterly unable to 
guess.) ‘ Well then, I'll tell you. It is because I sillily and wickedly 
persuaded my poor Josephine to marry a wealthy man, whom she did 
not love.” ' 

“ Did he behave ill?” inquired Mrs, Dashington, who did not see Mrs. 
Withers often, and had not visited with the daughter since her marriage. 

“No,” said the sorrowing mother; “but she did not love him, and 
I am ashamed to say—forgot herself so far as to quit his roof in company 
with a young officer.” (Here the poor woman could not refrain from tears.) 
“Oh! it is a bitter cup for me to drain,” continued she ; but do you know 
that what adds fresh gall to its bitterness, is the consciousness that I am 
the greatest culprit in the matter—for I advised the unholy match.” 

Though worldly-minded and fashion ridden, Mrs. Dashington was not 
lost to all the naizral feelings. By an irresistible impulse she had closed 
the jewel box, and pushed the samples of lace away from her. 

“The marriage can be broken off, if Madelina pleases,” said she. 

“Thank you!” cried her more expansive visitor, seizing her hand. 
“Tt will be some comfort to me, if the sad example of my misguided 
Josephine saves another girl from perdition.” 

Mrs. Dashington rang the beil for her lady’s-maid. ‘Go and tell 
Miss Madelina that I wish to speak to her.” 

In a few minutes, Madelina, dressed in an elegant negligé, frisked 
into the room, expeeting that some silks or other goods had been sent 
for her approval—but stopped in surprise, and looked inquiringly from 
Mrs. Withers’ tearfu! face to her mother’s now grave countenance. 

“ What is it, mamma?” asked she. 

“ My dear child,” said the mother, in a more impressive tone than 
she had ever spoken before, ‘‘ Mrs. Withers has just been expressing her 
doubts that you can have duly weighed the disparity of years between 
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vourself and Mr. , and fears that your marriage may not turn out 
more happily than her own daughter's, who married under similar cir- 
cumstances. As good-advice is not to be despised, I think it right to 
eall your attention to this—for after all, you are not yet married, and it 
is still time—” Here she paused, perceiving that, instead of listening 
attentively to what she was saying, Miss Madelina had seized hold of 
the jewel box, and had taken out a bracelet, and was trying it on. 

“Well, mamma, what were you saying?” asked Madelina, surmising 
from Mrs. Withers’ surprised look, that she might appear rather a grace- 
less daughter in her eyes. 

“That it is still time to break off the match,” said Mrs. Dashington, 
with a slight tremor in her voice, for once sinking the woman of fashion 
in the mother—“ for I hope you do not for a moment imagine that I 
should ever wish to compel you—” 

“‘ Now don’t make a scene, mamma,” said Madelina with a light laugh. 

Mrs. Withers rose to go. “Ill leave you to discuss the matter 
between yourselves,” said she, thinking the daughter would not allow 
herself to be moved in her presence. 

“Don’t go,” pleaded Mrs. Dashington—“I wish you to bear me 
witness that I sincerely and truly offer Madelina to break off the match, 
if she does not feel a proper attachment for Mr. ‘< 

“ Dear me! what a ridiculous fuss for nothing!” exclaimed Madelina. 
“Of course I don’t love him—but only think of the absurdity of breaking 
off a match for such a romantic reason as that! I knew all along I did 
not care a farthing for him.” 

“Pray Miss Dashington, think better of what you are about to do,” 
said Mrs. Withers. “You see your mamma takes no account of the 
expense she has incurred for your settlement, or your érousscau, and is 
willing to set you completely free.” 

“ But I’m not willing to lese the diamonds (she had meanwhile tried 
on the component parts of the set), nor to go on foot when I can ride 
in my carriage,” said the hopeful miss. ‘So, pray, let’s have no more 
preaching.” 

Mrs. Withers shook hands silently with Mrs. Dashington, and left 
the room—thinking that since daughters give their mothers lessons of 
worldly wisdom, there is no fear those of the present generation should 
ever be forced into an odious union. But after all, Mrs. Dashington 
only reaped as she had sown—and the transitory motherly feeling that 
melted her heart for a moment, had no power to touch a frivolous girl 
brought up to worship at the shrine of the Golden Calf. It is no stretch 
of imagination to say that this unholy worship furnishes more occupation 
to the Divorce Court than all errors of the heart or imagination are ever 
likely to do. Formerly only old people were supposed to be avaricious 
and money-loving—but young England has reformed those obsolete 
notions, and at the present day, even youth and beavty bow the knee 
to the largest “nugget,” and adore the Koh-I-noor as a holy reli¢ 








GOLD. 


BY LEILA. 


Mine is the rare magician’s hand ; 

Mine is the mighty fairy wand ! 

Monarchs may boast, but none can hold 

Such powerful sway as the Spirit of Gold. 

The wigwam tent, the regal dome, 

The Senator's bench, the peasant home ; 

The menial serf, the pirate bold— 

All, all, are ruled by the Spirit of Gold. 
* * * n * 

The patriot boasts his burning zeal, 

In the people’s good, and his country’s weal ; 

But let me whisper a word in his ear, 

And freedom and truth become less dear ; 

The honest friend will turn a spy, 

The witness swear to the hideous lie : 

Oh! the souls are unnumber’d, and crimes untold, 

That are warp’d and wrought by the Spirit of Gold. 
* . ” ” * 

Glory is mine when I shed my light 

On the heart that cannot be turned from right ; 

That seeks to spread the cheering ray 

On all that come around its way. 

Cursed is wealth when it falls to share 

Of the griping dotard or selfish heir ! 

But wisely scatter the talents ye hold, 

And blessings shall fall on the Spirit of Gold.” 


Eviza Cook. 


WE live in what may truly be termed a golden age. Gold is the 
king of earth, the monarch of the world; at his footstool thousands 
stoop and bow ; at his shrine manifold are the sacrifices that are offered 
Truth, honesty, hearts, and alas! souls perish, and are yielded up. It is 
the god that men worship, the idol upon which they lavish time, and 
labour and life. . 

Gold is the cry, the one cry that rings aloud, spreading far and wide ; 
for its sake honesty is changed to fraud, virtue to vice, truth to false- 
hood, innocence to guilt, hearts are sold, and the never-dying soul is laden 
with a thousand sins. Still onward, ever onward, is passed that word— 
Gold : the yearning for it, the craving for it, is the one feeling in the 
heart of man, and for it he barters all that is good and right ; justice 
and mercy, love and honour, are sacrificed ; and the still small voice of 
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conscience is hushed and put to silence. Ever echoes from the lordly 
mansion, to the cottage home, that sin-stained, sullied word—Gold. 
And its fruits, aye upon its fruits, upon its harvest, its golden harvest, 
let us gaze. Let us read the tale, in the lost life, the dark-dyed crime, 
the broken heart. 

An old man, tottering with age, sits in his wretched home, the bitter 
blast of the wind without whistles around him ; through the creaks and 
crevices the cold enters, and pinches yet more his sunken features ; shiver- 
ingly he crouches low ; no fire to warm him. Want and wretchedness 
are the only things that meet the eye. Yet he is not a poor man. He 
has wealth and riches in abundance; but he is—a gold worshipper—a 
Miser. All that is good and noble, all the great and ennobling traits 
of man, are lost long ago. The poor man’s blessing has never been his, 
for a stranger is his hand to the relieving of real want and suffering. 
The world beyond is a thing forgotten, and yet so soon shall he reach 
it, and leave for ever his gold, his ill-gotten wealth. Leave it all, but 
he will not leave the reckoning of his lost life ; that reckoning follows 
him, and is made in the world above. 

Such is a sorrowing picture, but one that is not alone, only one taken 
from a mass. So every day we hear, and read, and see innumerable 
crimes and sins committed for the sake of gold. But there is that old 
saying, and though of ancient date we still verify it, “There are two 
sides to every picture.” So there are brighter sides to these gloomy 
ones. ; 

‘‘T work much evil but yet, oh! yet, 
I reign with pride when my throne is set 
In the good man’s heart, where feeling gives 
Its aid to the meanest thing that lives, 
My glorious home is made in the breast 
That loves to see the weary rest ; 


That freely and promptly yields a part 
Of its riches to gladden the toil-worn heart.” 


Yes! there are many whose gold heaps blessings on their head. 
They who help the needy, who distribute to the poor, who relieve the 
want of the destitute. They shall obtain a golden treasure in the unseen 
world. The reward of the open-hearted, the generous, the self-denying, is 
not on earth, but in heaven. This great vital truth is rarely remembered, 
and thus it is that the earth is steeped in such fearful guilt and sin. 
Were it remembered more, far different would be the tone of morality. 
If the beatific influence of gold was more general, the sordid influence of 
vice would be far less. 
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DECEMBER 1sT,—THURSDAY. 

Inauguration of a Memorial to the Late Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, Bart.—The monu- 
ment erected at New Radnor to the memory of Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, was 
yesterday inaugurated with great pomp. This memorial, which was designed 
by Mr. John Gibbs, of Oxford, resembles that of the Martyrs in Oxford, being, 
however, several feet higher. It has four beautiful representations of Truth, 
Oratory, Justice, and Literature, with a fine marble medallion of the late 
Baronet. 

Cape Town.— A new Mahomedan mosque is to be erected in Cape Town for one of 
the principal Malay congregations. It is expected to prove one of the hand- 
somest architectural ornaments of the city, and is to cost several thousand 
pounds. 

Linnean Society.—Mr. George Bentham, F.R.S., President, in the chair.—Henry 
Gibbs Dalton, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., of George Town, Demerara, was elected a 
Fellow. The following papers were read :—1. ‘‘ On new Tubicolous Annelids 
in the Collection of the British Museum, Part 2,” by William Baird, M.D., 
F.L.S. 2. ‘On the Structure of Bonatea Speciosa, L., with Reference to its 
Fertilization,’ by Mr. Robert Trimen. 3. ‘‘ Brief Notice of Results obtained 
by Experiments with Entozoa,” by T. S. Cobbold, M.D., F.R.S.& LS. 4. On 
the Free Nematoids, Marine and Freshwater, with Descriptions of 100 Species,” 
by Mr. H. C. Bastian, M.B., F.L.S, 


DECEMBER 2D.—FRIpayY. 

Reactionary Newspapers in Italy.—A Turin newspaper publishes a list of fifty- 
nine newspapers ‘‘ of the blackest hue, continually preaching, not the recon- 
ciliation of Rome and Italy, but in a more or less open and violent manner, the 
destruction of the liberal institutions of this country, and revolt against the 
constituted monarchical Government. Some of these papers, especially those 
published in the cities of free Italy, are bitter censors of the French Emperor 
and not seldom politely call him the Son of the Devil.” 


DECEMBER 3D,—SATURDAY. 

. John Bright as a Poet.—The following lines will show that he has in his time 
perpetrated a little doggerel. They are taken from the visitors’ book at Drum- 
madrochit Inn, Inverness-shire, in which the entry stands :— 

1856. John Bright, 
June 21st. Helen P. Bright, Rochdale. 
In Highland glens 'tis far too oft observed 
That man is chased away and game preserved ; 
Glen Urquhart is to me a lovelier glen, 
Here deer and grouse have not supplanted men. 


DrcemMBerR 4TH.—SUNDAY. 
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DrceMBER 57TH.—MonpDay. 

Shanghae now possesses a rowing club, a gymnasium, a debating society, an amateur 
theatrical corps, a cricket club, and a branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Royal Institution.--Mr. William Pole, F.R.S., Treas. and V.P., in the chair.— 
Messrs. J. E. Mayall, C. Robinson, G. Tetley, W. J. Thompson, jun., A. White, 
E. Williams, and Mrs. Harriet Scott were elected Members. The Chairman 
announced the following addition to ‘*The Donation Fund for the Promotion 
of Experimental Researches’—Miss Harriet Moore (second donation), £50. 

The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon.—It is said that the'Rev. C. H. Spurgeon is to publish 
on the Ist of January, a new monthly magazine, entitled, ‘‘The Sword and 
the Trowel: a Record of Combat with Sin and Labour for the Lord.” The 
magazine will contain articles of general interest, and an account of the progress 
made by the numerous churches established through the instrumentality of 
Mr. Spurgeon, and the church over which he is pastor. 

OniTvary.—The Earl of Carlisle, late Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, died this day 
at Castle Howard, near Walton, Yorkshire. The follawing sketch 
of his career is taken from Men of the Time :—‘‘ George William 
Frederick Howard, K.G., eldest son of the late Earl of Carlisle, 
better known, until his accession to the Earldom in 1848, as Lord 
Morpeth, was born April 18, 1802. Having been educated at Eton, 
and Christ Church, Oxford, where he obtained two university prize 
poems and the highest classical honours, he commenced his public 
career at an early age, and sat first in the House of Commons as 
member for Morpeth. He was afterwards elected to Parliament for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire ; and up to 1841, under the Melbourne 
Ministry, was Chief Secretary for Ireland, where he was universally 
beloved. When the Whigs came again into power, in 1846, he was 
appointed Commissioner of Woods and Forests, and sueceeded Lord 
Campbell as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. He has ac- 
quired a high reputation as a man of letters and high mental culture. 
He travelled in America a few years ago, and shortly after his return 
to England, in the autumn of 1850, delivered, before the Mechanics’ 
Institute at Leeds, a lecture on America, and another on the ‘ Life 
and Writings of Pope,’ which attracted no small attention, partly 
from the intrinsic value of the lectures themselves, and partly from 
the then novelty of a lord lecturing to a society of mechanics. He 
has since visited the East, and has published his impressions of his 
tour under the title of ‘ Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters.’ He is 
also the author of a work on Prophecy... On the accession of Lord 
Palmerston to the Premiership, in 1855, the Earl of Carlisle was 
nominated by Her Majesty Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, to which 
he was re-appointed on the return of his party to power in 1859. In 
that capacity he devoted much labour and pains to the development 
of the agricultural resources of Ireland, and to the spread of a general 
system of liberal and enlightened education.” 


DrceMBER 6TH.—TUESDAY. 


The Armour-plated Ship Lord Warden.—The quantity of armour-plating the Lord 
Warden is intended to carry is between 1350 and 1500 tons. Instead of the 
armour being carried along only a portion of her sides, it will cover the whole 
vulnerable portion of the frigate from stem to stern, and at the same time be 
carried completely over two decks. The most novel feature observable in the 
Lord Warden is the high heavy bow towering above her fighting deck, which is 
intended to be armed with the thickest kind of plates to give protection to the 
battery of heavy guns intended to be placed in that part of the ship. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC EVENTS. 


DECEMBER 7TH.— WEDNESDAY. 

Edinburgh Horological Society.—The inaugural meeting of the winter session of the 
Edinburgh Horological Society was held in the Goldsmiths’ Hall—Mr. John 
More, President of the Society, in the chair. After some preliminary business, 
“the President read a paper on ‘‘ Watch Balances,” in which he described what 
were considered the best constructed balances, and gave some hints as to 
correcting imperfections in them. After some discussion, a vote of thanks was 
awarded to Mr. More. Mr. Donald then read a paper, in which he gave a 
description of the apparatus applied to clocks or time-keepers for causing them 
to. perform for twelve months with one winding. 

Associated Societies of the University of Edinburgh.—A meeting of the members 
of the Associated Societies of the University of Edinburgh was held in the 
Societies’ Hall, for the purpose of nominating candidates for the office of Pre- 
sident vacant by the retirement of the Lord Advocate. Mr. H. W. M. Gordon, 
of the Dialectic Society, occupied the chair. The following gentlemen were 
proposed :—The Duke of Argyll, Sir Archibald Alison, Dr. John Brown, Lord 
Ardmillan, Professor Christison, and Dr. Samuel Warren. In accordance with 
the laws of the Association, the election will take place on Tuesday the 20th 
instant. 

DrceMBER 8TH.—THURSDAY. 

Thackeray as a Dramatic Author.—The Paris correspondent of the Globe writes :-— 
‘*It may be news to many friends of Thackeray to learn that he once figured as 
a dramatic author in Paris, and that the record of his appearance here in that 
capacity has not been obliterated. It was on the 1st February 1840 that the 
playbills placarded on the walls of this capital announced the production that 
evening at the Theatre de Porte St. Antoine (now Theatre Beaumarchais) of a 


melodrama, in three acts, called ‘L’Abbaye de Penmarch,’ from the joint- 
authorship of MM. Tournemine and Thackeray. We had passed the autumn and 
winter of 1839 at Paris, having come over to pen fur /’raser an article on the 
Exhibition (‘ Titmarsh on the Galleries’) when in collaboration with the above- 
named regular playright he planned and worked out this drama, which had a fair 
run according to the critic of Za Patrie (M. Ed. Fournier), one of the auditory 
on that occasion. 


DECEMBER 9TH.—FRIDAY. 

Geographical Curiosities.—Mr. J. Cameron, of Singapore, in one of his commercial 
journeys, has lighted upon the islands of Kalatao and Puloweh. ‘These islands 
are situated in the far East, somewhere in the Malay Archipelago. They pre- 
sent a verdant smiling aspect, but Mr, Cameron warns travellers that this in- 
viting appearance is only a delusion and a lure. Kalatao and Puloweh are lands 
so inhospitable, that they refuse the thirsty seaman who approach their shores 
a glass of fresh water. The only apology that can be offered for such harshness 
is that fresh water, generally deemed indispensable to human comfort, is un- 
known in the island. What, then, do the Kalataons and Pulowehans drink ? 
The inhabitants ef Puloweh, for it appears that the other island is unpeopled, 
are restricted in the choice of drinks, In fact, they have no choice at all. They 
must take what they can get. The only source at which they can slake their 
thirst, is the juice of the palm fruit, which they collect and allow to ferment. 
This palm wine is the sole drink of the Pulowehans, and its properties are 
modified according to the hour of day at which it is drunk. A draught of 
this mystical wine is in the morning perfectly harmless in its effects ;.at noon 
it becomes generally stimulating, but in the evening the fire of its spirit is 
elicited, and it is then strongly intoxicating. The vesper flavour of the Pulo- 
wehan wine must be popular, for every returning eve finds the 5000 Pulowehans 
exhibiting, in uproarious hilarity, the effects of their native beverage. 
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OsitvaRy.—The Emperor of the French has lost one of the staunchest supporters 
of his throne and dynasty by the death M. Jean Frangois Constant 
Mocquard, his Chef de Cabinet, or private secretary, who died this 
day in his 74th year, having been born at Bordeaux in 1791., Our 
morning contemporaries have done full justice to his memory 
as a politician, to whom the coup d’état of the 2d of December, 

> and the restoration of the House of Bonaparte to the throne, 
are duc in no small degree. We have to claim him as a literary 
man, who filled a very respectable place among the brilliant writers 
for the French stage, one of his latest productions for which, the 
‘*Prise de Pékin,” still holds its. ground against younger com- 
petitors. But those by which he is best known are the ‘ Tireuse 
de Cartes,” brought out in 1859, and the ‘‘ Massacres de Syrie,” of 
the following years. As a writer of fiction he published, in the pages 
of the Revue Européene, ‘‘ Jessie,” a novel of more than average merit, 
which, but for the fulsome puffing a work by the Chef de Cabinet of 
the Emperor was almost sure to call forth, would have been far more 
popular than it is, though its success was most unequivocal. M. 
Mocquard was educated in Paris, and obtained the place of bursar 
in the College of Louis le Grand, then known by the name of Pry- 
tanée. On quiting college he’entered the School of Law, was called 
to the bar in 1817, and joined the Liberal party in its opposition to 
the Government of the Restoration. He was employed as counsel in 
some of the political trials of the period, and particularly in that of 
the military conspiracy, in which the four sergeants of Rochelle were 
implicated, and for which they suffered death. He ceased to practise 
as a lawyer in 1826. In 1840 he started Le Commerce, a journal de- 
voted to the interest of the Bonaparte family. M. Mocquard is said 
to have writen the memoir of Queen Hortense, which is inserted 
in the ‘‘Biographie des Contemporains,’’ and was reprinted in the 
‘Revue de l'Empire.” Amongst his literary remains, a translation 
of Tacitus is mentioned as the most important. Among the persons 
named as M. Mocquard’s successor, as Private Secretary to the 
Emperor, are M. Saint René Tallandier, who has, we believe, been 
employed in revising the proofs of the Imperial History of Cesar, 
and M. Maury. 


DEcEMBER 10TH.—SATURDAY. 
Harrow School.—Sir Gardner Wilkinson has recently presented his valuable collec- 
tion of Egyptian and other antiquities to Harrow School, where he was 
himself educated in early life. 


4 Doomsday Book for Dorchester has lately been discovered among the archives of 
that city by Mr. J. Burtt, of the Public Record Office. The book is of the 
time of Edward the Third, and is in excellent condétion. 


A Fortunate Inventor.—The enormous demand that has sprung up for the series 
of dyes that are prepared from coal has probably no parallel in the history of 
colour manufactures. Mauva, magenta, girofila, and other popular colours, 
are all produced by scientific treatment of certain substances that are produced 
during the distillation of coal. The inventor, or perhaps we should say the 
discoverer, of these dyes, was a lad in the City of London School, now grown to 
man’s estate, and enjoying an income of several thousands a-year as his share of 
the profits of the manufacture of these dyes. 


DECEMBER llrny.— SUNDAY. 
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DeceMBER 12TH.— Monpay. 

Royal Society of Arts.—The Royal Scottish Society of Arts held the third meeting of 
the present session in their hall, 117 George Street. There was a large attend- 
ance. The chair was occupied by Mr. Charles Cowan, President ; and among the 
gentlemen present was the Duke of Argyll. A paper was read by Dr. Thomas 
Strethill Wright, giving an exposition of the late Researches on the Cohesion- 
Figures of Liquids. Dr. Wright said that in selecting this subject he had 
been anxious to bring before practical men in Edinburgh the remarkable and 
interesting researches of Tomlinson, as well as some observations which he him- 
self had made in the same field. The phenomena resulting from the cohesion of 
fluids, appeared to him to be important, and likely at some future time to lead 
to practical results, especially to the pharmaceutical chemist and the medical 
man ; whilst the beauty and strange shapes of the figures would afford to the 
pattern-designer a perfect kaleidoscope of infinite variety in form and colour, 
tree from the mathematical precision and stiffness of the celebrated instrument 
of Brewster. We should never, however, he said, seek utility in scientific re- 
search. There was nothing trivial in nature, and apparently unimportant 
phenomena and facts, if carefully observed and wrought out for their own sake, 
for the sake of truth—might lead to discoveries which would ultimately change 
the whole face of commerce and art. He would, therefore, insist on the im- 
portance of eherishing new facts, not on account of their evident and immediate 
utility, but as adding to the stock of scientific truth, and subordinately to the 
future welfare of society. Dr. Wright, in the course of, his remarks, said that 
at the meeting of the British Association at Manchester in\1861, Mr. Tomlinson, 
of King’s College, London, brought forward a subject then new to science - 
namely, ‘‘The Cohesion-Figures of Liquids.’’ Other philosophers had observed 
figures produced on mercury, glass, ete., by dropping sulphuric acid and other 
fluids gently on their surfaces, but it was reserved for Tomlinson to discover 
that each liquid had a characteristic figure of its own, and he at once perceived 
that he was able to place in the hands of the chemist a new and ready method 
of qualitative analysis, which in some cases rivalled in beauty and delicacy the 
celebrated spectrum analysis of Kirehhoff. By this method, for instance, it was 
possible to detect in an instant the adulteration or alteration by age of various 
oils and drugs where other means of analysis would be attended with great 
difficulty or delay. The adulterations in oils might be recognized by ‘their 
cohesion-figures, and the amount of adulteration ascertained by comparing them 
with mixtures of oils made for that purpose. Dr. Wright illustrated by diagrams, 
and especially by a series of drawings magnified and projected on a screen by 
the oxyhydrogen light, the various forms assumed by certain acids and other 
liquids when dropped on certain surfaces and influenced by electric agency. 
The reading of the paper and the exhibition of the illustrations were frequently 
applauded. The Duke of Argyll moved a vote of thanks to Dr. Wright for his 
admirable remarks on a very interesting subject. 

A Remedy for Sea-Sickness.—Dr. John Chapman has published a pamphlet on the 
treatment of sea-sickness, for which he has satisfied himself that he has dis- 
covered a remedy. It consists in lowering the temperature of the spinal region 
by the application of ice, and an india rubber bag has been invented by means 
of which the ice is kept in con act with each region of the spine; the upper 
portion of the ice being prevented from falling down as the melting proceeds, 
and the mouth being so effectually closed as to prevent the water from escaping 
as the ice melts. Each bagful melts in about two hours, so that for the passage 
between Dover and Calais one suffices ; between Newhaven and Dieppe three 
bagfuls are required ; between Dover and Ostend two. The result of seventeen 
experiments is declared by Dr. Chapman to show that the effect of this expedient 
is to destroy all unpleasant symptoms. 
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DECEMBER 138TH.—TUESDAY. 


Photographic Society of Scotland.—The monthly meeting of this Society was held in 
the hall, 117 George Street—Principal Sir David Brewster in the chair. Mr 
John Pouncy, of Dorchester, read a paper on ‘* Photographic Carbon Printing,” 
of which he claimed to be the inventor, and at which he had laboured for seven 
years. He described his process of producing photographs direct from the 
negative in printing ink, and showed examples of his work at different stages 
of his experiments in photo-lithography and printing. He also gave practical 
illustration of his processes with his ‘‘ sensitised paper,” and sensitive ink, and 
tabled specimens of photography on gelatine and other transparent substances. 
The production of photographs in printing ink and in ceramic colours was like- 
wise exemplified, Mr. Pouncy remarking that by applying his system to earthen- 
ware, the good housewife would be able to have photographs of all the members 
of the family in her tea-service, or any gentleman could obtain a dinner or 
dessert service decorated with photographic views of his estates, his favourite 
horses, dogs, ete. He made bold to assert that his process embraced a wider 
field than any other system of photographic printing ; and if by himself he had 
carried it so far, who should predict the limits or extent of its application when 
it should have received the same amount of attention and talent that had 
hitherto been given to silver printing? Mr. Pouncy’s specimens, which showed 
great improvement on his productions at previous visits, were regarded with 
great interest by the company. Professor Moir moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Pouncy for his very instructive and interesting paper. There could be nothing 
more uncertain than the process of silver printing; and if they could obtain a 
process which secured permanency as well as brilliancy it would be one of the 
greatest boons to the photographic artist. He thought Mr. Pouncy had not 
only secured permanency, but given them prints, the best of which was quite 
equal to those produced by the silver process. Mr. Kinnear, architect, seconded 
the motion, which was unanimously carried. Mr. Johnston, secretary, then 
exhibited and read a paper descriptive of a camera sent down by the Pantascopic 
Society of London, a beautiful instrument for taking prolonged or panoramic 
views. The instrument is moved by a clockwork or hand to describe an are 
equal to one-third of a circle, the speed being regulated according to the amount 
of exposure necessary, and it required no focussing. The views produced by the 
camera, chiefly taken on the Thames, were much admired. A vote of thanks 
to Sir David Brewster concluded the proceedings. 


DecEMBER 14TH.—-WEDNESDAY. 


Science and Theology.—The Globe, in speaking of certain letters on this and similar 
subjects, by Dr. Pusey and Mr. Keble, says :—‘‘ We cannot help observing how 
much more nobly, and how much more wisely than these theologians, anchored 
and stranded on an antiquated past, are employed men like the Duke of Argyle, 
in his opening address, at the Edinburgh Royal Society—in showing that science, 
even in those very researches supposed to tend to materialism, finds herself in a 
manner compelled to use terms transcending the sphere of matter, and pointing 
to higher vital facts and creative forces. We may notice, as aimed at the same 
end—viz. the demonstration that there is no radical discord between physical 
researches, pushed to their most adventurous lengths, and spiritual beliefs—a 
French essay by M. Paul Janet, ‘Du Matérialisme Contemporain,’ reprinted 
from the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes.’ The Bishop of London’s recent lecture at 
Edinburgh aimed, in like manner, wisely at reconcilment between science and 
theology—while a Keble and Pusey, in the name of the latter, can only confront 
the former with their feeble anathemas, and a Disraeli with his shallow and 
mnsincere derision. 
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DecEMBER 151TH.—THURSDAY. 

The Colouring or Gilding of Statues.—The learned and the fashionable of all nations 
in all civilized ages, have been, and still are, unanimous in their admiration of 
the effect of gold for statuary. It is improbable that the purely refined taste of 
the Greeks, or the gorgeous display of the magnificent Romans, would have been 
satisfied with the appearance of many thousand dirty looking dark-green or black 
statues. Many antiquaries are of opinion that the numberless bronzes of the 
ancients were generally, if not universally, either wholly gilt or coloured in some 
way to give them an appearance of finish, which the gloomy effect produced by 
weathering could never have presented; nor is it likely that the base metal 
would satisfy the eyes of educated people. If the substantial mass of the statue, 
or group of figures, is to be wholly covered or hidden, so that an observer can 
form no conception of what is under the ’surface, why should it be made of 
bronze or other metal, which is intrinsically of value at all times; therefore, at 
one time or another, sure to be melted and applied to other purposes? If the 
entire surface of the sculpture is to be enriched with gilding, why not carve it 
in good stone, and gild upon that, when, if properly done and viewed from a 
moderate distance, the most scrutinising eye could only see the external film of 
precious metal? Hence the effect would be the same as if it were of solid gold, 
or of bronze with a gilt surface. I know the difficulty of contending against 
prejudices in favour of long established practice, and fancy I hear the din of 
uproarious voices against ‘‘shams ;” but as regards the application of gold on 
a large scale, we are accustomed to such shams, without supposing they are 
meant to delude by false appearances. Ornaments, either large or small, whether 
made of silver, brass, stone, or plaster, and afterwards gilt, are decidedly shams. 
Neither is it likely that any individual could be so simple-minded as to suppose 
that the frames of pictures and looking-glasses which he had noticed in the State 
apartments of Windsor Castle were made of solid gold ; whereas he would feel 


sure that the articles in use for similar purposes which he might have observed 


in humble residences ‘were all ‘‘shams.” The pictures within the frames are all 
shams, for they really are not that which is represented, and the more deceptive 
they are the greater is their merit, and the higher their value as works of art. 

Numismatic Society—Mr. W. S. W. Vaux, President, in the chair—Mr. T. W. 
Robinson was elected a Member of the Society. Mr. C. Roach Smith ex- 
hibited a penny of Ciolwulf found in Bedfordshire, which from comparison with 
contemporaneous coins, he is inclined to assign to the first rather than the 
second Ciolwulf. 

DeceMBER 16TH.—FRIDAY. 

An Odd Legacy.—The Paris correspondent of the Globe says :-—The legacy of an old 
lady lately deceased in the Chaussée d’Antin has set in motion the authorities 
at the Hotel de Ville, as well as sundry coach proprietors and other general 
undertakers. Testatrix was of rather nervous temperament, as well as otherwise 
infirm, and never dared to risk crossing on foot the great vortex of traffic and 
multitudinous circulation forming the long causeway of our boulevards. For 
the benefit of kindred souls, she has left a large subsidy towards the starting 
of wheeled ferryboats at stated crossings from Boulevard Montmartre to the 
Madeleine, the fee for conveyance to be one sou, and a caravan to be in readi- 
ness every five minutes. This tranverse addition to the direct current, in 
opposite directions, already intersecting the thoroughfare, is of course calculated 
to make confusion worse confounded, and ingenuity is taxed how to carry out 
approximately the benevolent dame’s object without further enhancing the 
dangers of the middle passage. Clifton Suspension Bridge has suggested the 
practicability of swinging from the upper storys of stated houses a number of 
chain footways, more or less ornamental, so as to festoon the long avenue of our 
boulevard, and exhibit in mid-air a fair portion of cur fellow-citizens.” 
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Oxsirvakry.—M. Guillmin, the publisher of the Journal des Economistes, founded by 
him in 1841, and of other important works on political economy and 
social science, died suddenly at Paris this day of disease of the heart. 
His ‘‘ Dictionaire du Commerce,” published originally in 1836, has 
been several times reprinted, as has also his ‘‘ Dictionary of Political 
Economy,” in which he availed himself largely of the labours of 
J. Stuart Mill, J. R. M‘Culloch, and Henry C. Carey, whose works 
are as popular with us as in America. M. Guillmin’s ‘‘ Collection 
of Contemporary Economists” forms of itself a perfect library of 
that branch of study. He was buried at Pére-la-Chaise. 


DECEMBER 17TH. —SATURDAY. 

A New Fire-Extinguisher.—An apothecary at Nantes has just discovered by the 
merest accident that ammonia will put out fires. He happened-to have about 
seventy litres of benzine in his cellar, and his boy, in going down carelessly with a 
light, had set fire to it. Assistance was speedily at hand, and pail after pail of 
water was being poured into the cellar without producing any effect, when the 
apothecary himself took up a pail which was standing neglected in a corner, and 
emptied the contents into the cellar. To his astonishment the flames were 
quenched as if by magic, and upon examination he found that the pail, which 
belonged to his laboratory, had contained a quantity of liquid ammonia. The 
result is easy to explain on scientific principles—for ammonia, which consists of 
eighty-two parts of nitrogen and eighteen of hydrogen, is easily decomposed 
by heat; and the nitrogen thus set free in the midst of a conflagration must 
infallibly put out the flames. A large supply of liquid ammonia properly ad- 
ministered would be the promptest fire-extinguisher ever imagined. 


DeceMBER 18TH.—SUNDAY. 
DeEcEMBER 19TH.—Monpay. 

Royal Society.—The second ordinary meeting of the Royal Society was held in tho 
Royal Institution, Sir David Brewster, President, in the chair. A communica- 
tion was read by Dr. William Turner, M.B., on ‘‘ Variability in Human Struc- 
ture, illustrated by the flexors of the fingers and toes.” Dr. Turner, after giving 
numerous instances of variability in the structure of the human foot, referred 
to the discussions which had taken place in regard to the structural difference 
of the foot of the negro and that of the white man, and said it seemed to him 
that writers on this subject, who had endeavoured to found on that, and other 
supposed differences between the structure of the negro and the white man, the 
theory that these belonged to different species, had considered too little the 
differences which were observable in the structure of the soft parts of the white 
races, and even of men of the same tribe or nation. It was also to be re- 
membered that European anatomists knew comparatively little of the anato- 
mical structure of the negro races, and he deprecated the forming of hasty 
opinions on this important subject from uncertain premises. Professor Blackie 
read a paper on the principles of Onomatopeia, or the imitative or pictorial 
principle in the formation of language. He said the wide operation of this 
principle in the formation of language appeared to him so obvious and so easily 
demonstrable, that he should not have thought it worth while to say any- 
thing in regard to it, if it had not been denied by one of the first philologists 
of the age, Professor Max Muller. Professor Max Muller would limit the 
operation of the principle to the sounds of the barnyard or the pigstye, and 
with difficulty granted even so much. He held, however, that the operation 
of the principle was much wider, and included nearly all words conveying 
the ideas of thought, sensation, and feeling. This was proved first by the 
natural presumption in favour of the theory—for what was more natural than 
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that man should use his imitative faculty and give expression to ideas con- 
veyed to his mind in words or sounds bearing some relation to the ideas so con- 
veyed ; and indeed, how else could words ever be coined at all, or be made to 
convey any idea; and, secondly, the words in common use—the best words— 
bore in themselves the evidence of this origin. In support of this position, 
Professor Blackie instanced numerous words, tracing their connexion in the 
Greek, Latin, German, English, Scotch, and Gaelic languages, with the view of 
showing that the original root was in almosi every case a sound conveying a 
pictorial representation, so to speak, of the thing described. He was inclined to 
believe that the original stock of words was founded on the principle of Onoma- 
topeia, although the wear and tear of the use of thousands of years had dis- 
figured many of them so much, that their original form was not now recognizable, 
or barely so. But it was incumbent upon Professor Max Muller and other 
objectors to this theory to give some other explanation of the origin of language, 
before calling upon them to abandon what was so simple and natural. In con- 
cluding, Professor Blackie said he held this opinion irrespective of any questions 
which might be raised as to whether man was created a child, or a full-grown 
animal ; for though created a full-grown animal, he could not believe that he 
got his speech from God ready-made, for this simple reason that man did 
not get anything provided ready-made which he could make for himself. He 
further quoted the text—Genesis ii. 19—‘‘God formed every beast of the field 
and every fowl of the air, and brought them unto Adam to see what he would 
call them,” as a further proof that man was left to form language for himself, 
and presumably to express in sounds as nearly as possible pictorial, the impres- 
sions which the animals passed before him in review conveyed to his mind. 
Lord Neaves in some remarks on the paper, gave a general concurrence in the 
opinions expressed by Professor Blackie, but said that he thought too much 
importance had been attached to the opinions of Professor Muller, who, however 
admirable in giving clear expression to the opinions of others, was not himself 
such an authority as to insure for his ¢pse dixit anything like a general accepta- 
tion. Dr. A. Crum Brown read a short paper on ‘‘The Theory of Phlogiston,” 
which elicited no remark. The other business was private. 


Golden Eggs.—Herr Hermann, having worked out the golden mine of Constantinople, 


left on Wednesday last for Smyrna, en route for Egypt and india, with his 
budget of conjuring wonders. The day before leaving, however, he performed 
an al fresco trick, which, though trifling in itself, is amusing enough in its 
result to be worth mentioning. Returning in company with a friend from the 
bazaars he met a Jew egg hawker near the Stamboul end of the bridge, and, 
stopping him, asked the price of his eggs. ‘‘Thirty paras a-piece,” said the 
Jew, ‘‘for they were all fresh laid this morning.” ‘‘ Very good,” said Hermann, 
‘*I will take a dozen at the price.” The nine piastres were accordingly paid, 
and the conjurer then proceeded to crack one of the eggs. ‘The result did not 
bear out the Jew’s averment as to their freshness; but Hermann, nothing 
daunted by the smell, slowly chipped off the top of the shell and fished out a 
sovereign from the centre of the odorous yelk. To the amazement of the Jew 
he did the same with a second and third—which both proved as rotten as the 
first—and was taking up a fourth, when Moses flung back the nine piastres, 
shouldered his creel, and scuttled rapidly off, declaring that he would not sell 
at the price. Hermann and his companion slowly followed, and after a while 
came up with the Hebrew in a quiet corner of the neighbouring mosque-yard, 
where they found him hard at work breaking his eggs. Another offer was made 
for the whole, but though more than a dozen had already been sacrificed with- . 
out the expected sovereigns turning up, the Youdi refused business, and was left 
deliberately smashing the whole contents of his basket in search of the golden 
deposit. 
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DrecEMBER 20TH. —TUESDAY. 


Grotesque Painters of Antiquity.—The excavations conducted at Gragnano, near 
Herculaneum, have brought to light a painting which derives its interest chiefly 
from the grotesque figures it represents. M. Barré, who has described it, is 
of opinion that the artist meant to represent certain well-known persons of his 
period under the shape of monkeys. Several ancient writers have mentioned 
caricatures. Cicero, for instance, in his treatise De Oratore, Book ii., speaks 
of figures in which certain deformities of the bodies are exaggerated, so as to 
excite laughter; and Pliny mentions a painter of the name of Antiphilus, who 
had acquired a reputation by creating a style called gryllus, in which the sub- 
jects represented were fantastic or comical. Calades and Ludius are also spoken 
of; the former used to paint representations on canvas of some favourite scene 
of a comedy to be performed, much in the same way as those we see exhibited 
at fairs for the edification of the public, in front of the booths where conjurors 
and other artists ply their various aris. This custom is still general throughout 
Italy for theatres of the highest order. As for Ludius, who flourished under 
Augustus, he was the first to introduce paintings over doors ; and the subjects 
of these were generally grotesque. Aristotle is the first to mention a painter of 
this kind among the Greeks. In his ‘‘ Politics” he divides the imaginative art 
into three categories—viz., exaggeration of beauty, faithfulness, and exaggera- 
tion of ugliness—and quotes instances of each. ‘‘ Polygnottus,” he says, ‘‘re- 
presents men more perfect than nature makes them, Pozon makes them more 
imperfect, and Dionysius represents them as they are.” It seems that Pozon 
was a caricaturist whose productions were far from being so strictly moral as 
might have been desirable ; for Aristotle positively says that Pozon’s pictures 
ought not to be shown to young people. Aristophanes, Plutarch, and Lucian 
also mention Pozon as a great master. Pliny does not speak of him, but, on 
the other hand, mentions Perecius with great admiration. This artist only 
painted small pictures, which generally represented the interior of a barber's 
or a cobbler’s shop, scenes of domestic life, ete.—subjects which in our days 
we would call of the Dutch School. 


DecEMBER 21sT.— WEDNESDAY. 

Annals of Tacitus.—The ‘‘ Spanish Bibliographical Bulletin” announces the dis- 
covery, in the foundations of a recently demolished old house at Catana, of 
that portion of the Annals of Tacitus which relates to the reign of Caligula. 

Geological Society.—Mr. W. J. Hamilton, President, in the chair. Major W. H. 
Goodenough, R.A., and Messrs. H. B. Brady, R. Brown, J. Jones, and J. R. 
Yorke, M.P., were elected Fellows. M. Jules Desnoyers, of the Jardin des 
Plantes, Paris, was elected a Foreign member. 


DECEMBER 22D.—THURSDAY. 

Education in Greece.—The Athens correspondent of the Levant Herald writes : 
“The educational returns for the last year give the number of professors and 
teachers in the public and private schools at about 500, with 64,061 pupils, 
6250 of whom are females, There are 42 superintendants, male and female, 
of schools on the mutual instruction system, with 2880 pupils, and 800 infant 
schools, with 10,000 pupils. We have eight gynmasia, with 50 masters and 


1124 scholars; four medical schools, one theological, one military, one agri- 
cultural, and one school of arts. The pupils and masters of, these last are 
not included in the numbers given above. The State expense amounts to 
58,789 dr. About half the pupils belong to the kingdom. So you see that, 
for a population of 1,667,116 according to the last census, we are not behind- 
hand in educational matters.” 
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DECEMBER 28D.—FRIDAY. 


A Novelty in Quackery.—The Paris correspondent of the Morning Post writes :— 


“Quack divinity and quack medicine find fewer disciples in Paris than in 
London : nevertheless, we are now and then favoured with those who practise 
on human credulity with more or less success. Thus, on a late occasion a 
doctor made his appearance in Paris, inspired by the most benevolent intentions 
towards those families who are endowed with mundane riches without being 
equally blessed with a progeny to inherit them. The generous and philan- 
thropic professor has engaged to thwart the failings of nature by scientific 
treatment, which is reported to have the effect of producing heirs where previ- 
ously the maternal ear had never had the infinite joy of recognizing the heart- 
moving cry of infancy. In fashionable circles gossip says that the doctor has 
succeeded by his mysterious art in enabling a number of great names to be 
directly represented. If the doctor's discoveries are genuine, there is no reason 
why Mr. Burke’s ‘Peerage,’ should in future register so many extinctions of 
illustrious families. In ancient days the disciples of Esculapius were wont to 
direct their sterile females to the islands of the Archipelago, where Venus and 
Juno Lucina presided ; and in later times the Bacchic cure of the diet of grapes 
has been extensively recommended by the German physicians. The famous 
doctor to whom we refer performs his miracles in the hotel of his patient. Our 
Paris celebrity has now gone to England to bestow the benefit of his rare skill 
on such families of the aristocracy as may desire to see a direct prolongation of 
their illustrious race.” 


DECEMBER 241TH.—SATURDAY. 


Exhibition of Water-Colours.—A new Water-Colour Exhibition will be opened in 


February next at the Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. The existing 
societies are so entirely exclusive that no artist, not being a member of either 
of them, can possibly exhibit his works, except under great disadvantages, in 
the open exhibition of oil-paintings. As a considerable body of water-colour 
painters has now grown up outside the two small monopolies in Pall Mall, 
among whom may be counted not a few very able artists, a committee has been 
formed for the establishment of a free exhibition. A rigid power of selection 
being retained, the Gallery will be open for the reception of drawings and 
sketches of every description, and in any material—etchings, wood-engravings, 
casts, and sculpture—provided that they have not been previously exhibited in 
London. We believe that a very good exhibition will be formed, and that the 
public will have an opportunity of seeing works by artists of great ability who 
have hitherto been placed at disadvantage. The undertaking merits the good 
wishes of all who take an interest in the arts; and we most cordially hope it 
will prove entirely successful. 


December 25TH.—-SUNDAY. 


DeceMBER 26TH.—MonpDay. 


The South Kensington Museum,—This Museum has become enriched at the cost of 


£750, by the possession of a very fine specimen of Henri Deux ware, in the 
shape of a small earthenware candlestick. Ceramic ware is looking up. 


Royal Academy.—Mr. John Gibson, R.A., the celebrated sculptor, has intimated 


his intention to bequeath £32,000, and casts of all his works to the Royal 
Academy. 


OxsiTtvaRry.—The death of Mr. Dallas, the late American Minister in England, at the 


age of 72, in Philadelphia, is reported in the American papers. Mr. 
Dallas was fond of literature, and during his stay in England wag 
assiduous in collecting books relating to America. 
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DECEMBER 27TH.—TUESDAY. 


The Successor to M. Mocquard.—The Paris correspondent of the Times writes :—The 
vacant post of the Chef de Cabinet, or private secretary to the Emperor, is said 
to be filled up. The Moniteur has not as yet spoken; perhaps it need not, as, 
though commanding much influence, and, judging by the fortune which accord- 
ing to some of the Paris papers, the late secretary left, probably lucrative, the 
post is not strictly official. The new secretary is M. Conti, a lawyer and a 
Corsican. He is a relation of the Baciotes family, and the Baciotes are relations 
of the Bonapartes. In popular belief the Corsicans are all cousins more or less 
removed. M. Conti, though a member of the Council of State, is not, I believe, 
generally known to the public, though at one time he enjoyed considerable 
renown in his native island. Like the great founder of the Napoleonian 
dynasty, M. Conti, was born at Ajaccio. In some respects there is a resem- 
blance between him and his predecessor, as he was bred to the bar, and has 
written a good deal of ‘‘ poetry,” both in French and Italian, and which com- 
petent judges pronounce as not inferior to that of M. Belmontel, the Bonapurtist 
poet par excellence. He was elected, under the Orleans Government, member of 
the Council-General of Corsica, and in the discussions of that renowned body 
distinguished himself by the persistence and vigour of his attacks on the prefect 
of the island, M. Jourdan, whom he held up to the indignation of mankind as 
a ‘modern Verres.” M. Conti came to Paris, where he diligently laboured 
with his countryman, the late M. Pletri, for the triumph of pure Republican 
principles. When the tyranny he so much hated was overthrown by the catas- 
trophe of February, the Provisional Government marked its sense of his services 
to the cause by appointing him Procureur-General in Corsica ; and the Corsicans 
elected him as one of their representatives to the National Assembly. He voted 
in the Assembly with the Democratic party. He voted, too, for the perpetual 
banishinent of the Orleans family ; against the proposition in favour of two 
Chambers instead of one; against martial law during the debates on the Con- 
stitution ; against the re-establishment of caution money for newspapers ; for 
the constitution of the Republic ; but he refused to vote for the motion that 
General Cavaignac deserved well of his country for putting down the insurrec- 
tion of June. After the election of Prince Louis Napoleon to the presidency of 
the Republic, M. Conti, though he may have still cherished in his heart the same 
democratic principles, yet ostensibly modified them a little. He supported 
what was called the personal policy of the Prince President ; voted with the 
opponents of the Republic for the revision of the Constitution as proposed by 
M. Rateau, for putting down the clubs, and for the French expedition to Rome. 
His electors did not seem to approve M. Conti in his process of ripening into 
a Conservative. He was not elected to the Legislative Assembly ; but he still 
supported out of doors the policy of the President. Just six weeks before the 
coup d'état he was made a Knight of the Legion of Honour ; and soon after that 
event a member of the Council of State. He still holds his place in the Council- 
General of Corsica, but has, I believe, long ceased to war against the prefects— 
no doubt because the prefects do not, as in times gone by, ‘‘insert their hands 
into the ballot-box, suborn voters, corrupt or intimidate electors,” or, indeed, 
do any of those things which used to call forth his eloquent indignation. 
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DECEMBER 28TH.— WEDNESDAY. 
Ancient Medal.—The Monitewr des Arts announces the find at Coquy (Rhéne) of a 
very fine unique gold medal of the time of Commodus. The French Govern- 
ment has become the purchaser for 800 francs. 


Ositvary.—Mr. James Heywood Markland the well-known antiquary, died this day 
at his residence in Bath, in his 77th year. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC EVENTS. 


DECEMBER 29TH.—THURSDAY. 


Armour Plates.—The Lords of the Admiralty have permitted to be exhibited at 


the Crystal Palace two of the armour-plates which have been submitted to 
experimental firing by the heaviest ordnance. These massive plates of iron, 
perforated and shattered to pieces as they are by the heavy projectiles hurled 
against them, give the public some idea of the power of the monster guns and 
shot which have lately excited so much attention. Accompanying these armour- 
plates are several varieties of steel and iron shots, from those weighing 500 Ib. 
to the ordinary 68-ounder, also a piece of a 134 in. armour-plate—the thickest 
ever rolled, the entire plate having been 17 ft. long by 6 ft. 10 in. broad, and 
weighing 28 tons. 

Last of the Tasmanians.—At the last ball at the Government House, Hobart 
Town, appeared the lasi male aboriginal inhabitant of Tasmania, accompanied 
by three aboriginal women, ine sole living representatives of the race besides 
himself. From their age and appearance there is no possibility of a descendant, 
and with them the race must die out. At the beginning of the present century, 
when Tasmanian colonisation began, the number of the natives were estimated 
variously at from 4000 to 7000. Since then contact with white men has pro- 
duced its usual effect upon savage races; drink, hopeless’ wars with white 
settlers, and strange diseases, have ruined the race. About twenty years ago 
it was determined to set apart Flinder’s Island for the remnant of the race then 
existing, but the effect of cooping them up in a smal] island has been to hasten 
the catastrophe. The island has only become the grave of the race. 





DECEMBER 30TH. —FRIDAY. 


Ceramic Art-Union.—The Crystal Palace Art-Union is henceforward to be called the 


‘*Ceramic Art-Union,” its chief prizes having hitherto been selected from that 
branch of art. This year it will give excellently executed busts of Her Majesty 
and H.R.H. the Prince Consort. It owes much of its success to the exertions 
of the late Mr.’ Battam, who has done so much for educating the public taste in 
its appreciation of the beautiful. Mr. Battam’s last work, ‘‘The Lurline Tazza,”’ 
has just been issued by Mr. Alderman Copeland. It is simply a graceful stoop- 
ing figure of the nymph of the Lurlei, supporting a shell-tazza to hold flowers. 
A pillar sustaining the figure of the nymph is placed in a basin, also intended 
to hold flowers, and when so filled, the Lurline Tazza is an elegant addition to 
the decoration of the room which it graces. 


A Letter addressed to Heaven.—At the Vienna post-office a few days ago, a letter 


was found in the box bearing the remarkable address, ‘‘To the dear little infant 
Jesus: to be delivered in Heaven.” As the latter address is not contained in 
the beat of the Austrian letter-carriers, there was nothing for it, but to send the 
note to the dead-letter office. Here it was opened, and was found to have been 
written by two little boys, respectively eight and six years of age—Rudolph and 
Carl X. ——,, residing in one of the suburbs of the capital. In the letter the 
youngsters had made the promise ‘‘ to be very dilligent with their lessons, and 
to be very good boys indeed after the holidays ;” and they therefore begged 
‘*das liebe Christ-kind” (the infant Jesus, who, according to the tradition of 
all German nurseries, sends children all the presents they get at Christmas) ‘‘ to 
send them very nice things this Christmas.” 


Oniruary.—We have to record the death of Sir John Fraser, Knight Commander 


of the Order of St. Michael and St. George. The deceased, who was 
the third son of the late Dr. William Mackenzie Fraser, a Scottish 
physician of much eminence, was born at Bath in 1792, and at an 
early age entered the Eton School. In 1810 he joined the army, and 
served in the 8th Light Dragoons, from which he retired in 1827. 
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448 LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC EVENTS. 


For many years he served the office of Persian interpreter and aide- 
de-camp to the Commander-in-Chief in India, and was subsequently 
secretary to the Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands. 
He received the order of knighthood in 1853, in consideration of 
his official services. He was born at Bath, and died there. ° 


DreceMBER 81st. —SATURDAY. 

Art-Union of Great Britain.—The tenth drawing for the prizes took place in the 
large room of the Exhibition of Works of British Artists, Oxford Street, 
Manchester, at which an unusual company of subscribers were present. The 
half-yearly report, which was read, stated that for the present drawing the 
unprecedented number of 136,294 tickets have been sold, an increase of 12,765 
upon the preceding drawing, when 123,529 were sold. This makes an astonish- 
ing total of 259,823 tickets sold during the year, amounting to £12,981. The 
committee, anticipating this increase in the sale of tickets, had made a large, 
and, in their opinion, a most judicious selection of 350 paintings, amounting 
in the whole, at catalogue prices, to the sum of £6183. The drawing was then 
proceeded with—two boys from the meeting drawing the tickets simultaneously 
from the prize and the number wheel. The following list gives the successful 
nunibers, and the towns where the tickets were sold which gained a few of the 
principal prizes ; of course, the names of the winners are not yet known :— 
47,660, Hull, ‘‘ Lynmouth” (J. Webb), 200 guineas. 6583, Halstead, Essex, 
Pair Battle Scenes (T. J. Barker), 120 guineas. 86,163, London, ‘‘ Winter’s 
Morning” (G. A. Williams), £80. 224,224, Rodley, Leeds, ‘‘ Fruit, etc.” (C. 
Stuart), £75. 192,814, Liverpool, ‘‘The Cow Shed’ (H. C. Bryant), £70. 
175,490, Perth, ‘“‘ Autumn” (T. K. Pelham), £63. 20,199, Glasgow, ‘‘ The 
Forge: Moonlight” (W. H. Williamson), £52, 10s. 48,867, Edinburgh, 
** Loch Eline: Sunset” (J. Walton), £45. 


Onituary.—Mr. J. R. Collins, author of ‘*Sackville Chase,” ‘‘Singed Moths,” 
‘*The Man in Chains,” and other productions in various depart- 
ments of light literature, including a burlesque of ‘ Pizarro,” and 
a farce called ‘‘ City Friends.” Mr. Collins was attached to the 
parliamentary staff of the Morning Herald. He died this day at 
the age of 44. 


SHAKESPEARIAN MUSEUM. 

A temporary SHAKESPEARIAN MuseEvM, to contain old editions of the Poet's 
Works, or any tracts or relics illustrative of them, has been formed at Stratford-on- 
Avon. Mr. HALLIWELL is actively engaged in collecting for this object, and he will 
be glad either to receive as presents for the Museum, or to purchase, any articles 
suitable to be preserved there. Persons owning any Shakespeariana, would much 
oblige by communicating with ‘‘J. O. HALLIWELL, Esq., No. 6 St. Mary’s Place, 
West Brompton, London, S. W.” 
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